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GOVERNMENTAL SUPERVISION IN PLANTING. 
HE general public very rarely have or can be ex- 
pected to have an intelligent idea concerning the 
relative importance of governmental departments. If 
one, for instance, were to suggest to the average man 
that a department of agriculture could be and should 
be of more value to a country than any other depart- 
ment, the statement would be scoffed at. It takes 
very little explaining, however, to prove that the basic 


wealth of any aggregation of people comes from the , 


ground, in fact is founded upon agricultural products 
in a great measure. It is, therefore, not only the 
privilege but the duty of a government to make its 
agricultural department an efficient, vital director and 
adviser of the agriculturalist. 

These thoughts are prompted by a mental survey of 
what the government of Great Britain has done for 
her colonies through her Imperial Departments of 
Agriculture. The striking illustration of the wonder- 
ful success of rubber planting in Ceylon and the 
Federated Malay States will at once occur to the 
Teader. 

It is a curious fact, however, that striking illustra- 
tions very rarely gauge even in small measure the 
values of such work. Were it possible to take a 
census of mistakes prevented—a list of costly blunders 


avoided—-due to the research, the knowledge and the 
sound advice furnished planters by British. Agricul- 
tural Departments the sum would be enormous. 

Take, for example, our near neighbors, the West 
Indian Islands. The planters unguided would have 
covered those fertile islands with many sorts of rubber 
producers unsuited to climate or soil and perhaps 
both. With an alert, capable agricultural department, 
however, in the hands of men trained in such work, 
most of the planters were persuaded not to go heavily 
into any rubber producer until it had been thoroughly 
tried out and proved a success. This often entailed 
much waiting and disappointment, but. it literally 
saved millions. 

Today the areas where Castilloa elastica will grow 
are absolutely defined. Such islands as Dominica, 
whose sheltered, moisture-laden valleys are suitable 
for the Hevea Brasiliensis are plainly indicated be- 
cause already tested. The dryer islands like Antigua, 
where there is a probability of a successful cultivation 
of the Manihot dichotoma, are undergoing the same 
searching, conscientious, experimentation. 

It should be remembered that rubber, to these de- 
partments, is only one item. The same careful work 
is put upon every agricultural product and incident- 
ally the broad knowledge thus gathered, particularly 
in relation to the many enemies to plant life, is of the 
greatest value to the rubber planter. 

It is a curious fact but the agriculturist himself is 
often times the man who least appreciates the re- 
straining influence of the specialists connected with 
his department of agriculture. He is very likely to 
look with scorn upon the man who spends precious 
hours in the detection of. fungi or weeks in studying 
the life habits of some insignificant moth. He, too, is 
apt to think that his own agricultural society or 
grange really knows much more about growing things 
than does any college product, who never has or never 
will run a plantation for a livelihood. 

Of course he is wholly wrong, both in his estimate 
of the value of the scientifically trained one and of his 
own society. -An association of farmers or rubber 
planters that will work with an agricultural depart- 
ment, criticizing, suggesting and informing is of the 
greatest use, not only to the department itself but to 
the individual members. Where the best results are 
obtained it will be found such a community of purpose 
is always present. 





THE CRUDE RUBBER OUTLOOK. 


HERE is not at the present time that universal ex- 
citement over crude rubber matters that existed a 
year ago, when rubber was quoted at three dollars a 
pound; when it looked as if the motorist would have to 
sell his car to buy his tires, when rubber bands 
looked out of place on any desk not made of solid ma- 
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hogany, and when wet feet*stared everybody in the face. 
At that time the matter assumed such importance that 
the daily press recklessly encroached on its police and 
sporting space to talk about the rubber situation. 

The excitement has in the interim materially subsided. 
Rubber is now selling nearer to its normal figure, with a 
comfortable world supply of 6,000 tons, and a “famine” 
is no longer imminent. But with the constantly widening 
space that manufactured rubber is occupying in modern 
life, the question of an adequate supply of crude material 
is always interesting. Sixteen years ago the entire 
annual rubber supply of the world amounted to 35,000 
tons, of which about one-half, or 17,000 tons, came to this 
country. Seventy per cent. of that was used in the man- 
ufacture of rubber boots and shoes, the rest going into 
a miscellaneous assortment of rubber goods. The 
amount of rubber consumed in the manufacture of tires 
was almost negligible, certainly not reaching 5 per cent. 
But all that is changed, and while we received in this 
country last year about 42,000 tons of rubber, 60 per cent. 
of that went to the tire manufacturers, and the rubber 
footwear men, manufacturers of mechanical goods and 
druggists’ sundries, and all the others together, only 
got 40 per cent. of the rubber imports. 

The demand for articles of all kinds manufactured 
from rubber has increased with every year, and the de- 
mand for tires has grown with great rapidity, while the 
supply of crude rubber has increased very slowly. For 
instance, the consumption of tires in 1908 increased 150 
per cent. over the preceding year, and in 1909 showed a 
still further increase of 100 per cent.; while during those 
same years the crude supply increased only 5 per cent. 
each year. While during the year just closed the de- 
mand for tires decreased slightly from what it was in 
the previous year, this condition is obviously only tempo- 
rary. The automobile has now taken its place among the 
necessaries of life—food, raiment and shelter being rele- 
gated to the luxuries—so no permanent relief can be 
expected from a diminished demand for tires, nor is it 
at all likely that people are going to use fewer hot water 
bags or wear fewer rubber boots. If there is any relief 
it must come from an increased crude rubber supply. 

Now the outlook is that there will be an increased 
supply, but that it will come slowly. Of the 73,000 tons 
of crude rubber produced last year, 38,000 tons came 
from Brazil. That is, of course, all wild rubber, gath- 
ered along the tributaries of the Amazon. It is estimated 
that only one-tenth of the possible rubber supply of 
Brazil has ever been tapped. If this is true, there are 
400,000 tons of excellent rubber along the Amazon which 
could be taken out each year. But the difficulties are so 
great—the necessity of employing only native labor, the 
great expense of equipping rubber-gathering parties and 
the primitive methods that still obtain—that it is ex- 
tremely questionable whether the supply’ from that quar- 
ter will materially increase for some years. In the past 

fifteen years the output from the Amazon has increased 


at the rate of about 6 per cent. a year. Undoubtedly 
with the increased incentive of higher prices, the pro- 
duction will grow more rapidly, but hardly more than 10 
per cent. a year. 

Over a quarter of the rubber supply, or about 18,000 

tons a year comes from Africa, but there is little likeli- 
hood of any increase from this quarter, both because of 
the suicidal policy of destroying the vines in order to get 
the rubber and because the more humane methods now 
employed in the Congo are not likely to be as productive 
as the exacting, not to say, barbarous practices which are 
said formerly to have been in vogue. As a matter of 
fact, the supply from Africa decreased during the past 
year. 
The largest increase in rubber production will un- 
doubtedly come from the plantations in Ceylon and the 
Straits Settlements. This rubber has but recently becom: 
a factor in the situation. Four years ago only a few 
hundred tons had ever been exported from the Far East. 
In 1910 the exports from this region amounted to 10,000 
tons. It is expected that the present year will see this 
increased to 15,000 tons, and men familiar with the situa 
tion in Ceylon and the Malay Peninsula predict that there 
will be a further increase of 3,000 or 4,000 tons a year 
for the next ten years. 

The product of the Guayule shrub of Mexico amounted 
last year to 15,000 tons, but as the shrub is destroyed in 
extracting its latex and as it has not yet been proved 
whether it can be readily and quickly reproduced, this 
Mexican product is an uncertain factor in estimating 
future supplies. The immediate available increase must 
come, therefore, from the Amazon and the Far East, the 
two making a combined annual increase, for the next few 
years, of about 8,000 tons, or a trifle over 10 per cent. 
of the world’s present supply. 

With the present constantly increasing demand it is 
fairly obvious that plentiful rubber is a condition not 
likely to be realized in the immediate future. Five years 
from now, when the plantations now in their infancy—or 
perhaps more properly in their adolescence—have reached 
a productive age, the story may be different. 








THE SERVICES OF A CHEMIST. 





HE fact that a large number of progressive ruber 
corporations have during the past year conside ed 

the engagement of a chemical engineer or even a labora- 
tory chemist prompts us to make some observations © 
the compensation offered to these “advisory” employ: es. 
The chemical engineer may be viewed as the runn ng 
mate of the superintendent. If we accept this a: a 
rational possibility, we might add that the superintenc ent 
must turn out a certain volume of goods per week, nd 
see that the cost of labor is kept as low as efficiency vill 
permit. The chemical engineer must give the superin- 
tendent raw materials which measure up to a ceriain 
standard, must trace defective products to sources not 
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immediately visible to the naked eye, and must’ adjust 
the chemical processes in order to maintain the health of 
the operatives and indirectly make it possible for them 
to render the most efficient service. 

We will usually find that the superintendent is a man 
who has been in the world of commerce and industry 
since the day he left preparatory school. This has made 
it possible for him to gain a fund of practical, empirical 
information and to be almost if not totally self-support- 
ing since the day he left school. After his preparatory 
he entered college for a four-year course, which led to 
the certificate for “Bachelor of Science in.Chemical En- 
gineering.” If he so desires he may spend two or even 
three years additional at a university, and learn the meth- 
ods which are used in research work, in discovering the 
cause of certain effects. We might call it Chemical 
Philosophy, or, to use a factory expression, we might 
call him “trouble man for chemical processes.”’. This is 
the work which develops in a chemist the bumps: of “in- 
genuity,” “initiative” and “farsightedness,” and thesé are 
after all, the properties which make a chemist. of indis- 
pensable value to the manufacturer who has a desire to 
increase production and~lower the cost of production 
while increasing the quality’of his products. “« s+ 4 

A chemist who cannot lay claim to these propérties 
is of very. doubtful efficiency as a chemical engineer in a 
rubber mill. Now let us turn from these necessary 
qualifications to the “dollars and cents” side of the 
course which was necessary to obtain the same. The 
total expense of the college course has averaged for each 
year between $300 and $400. This may then be multi- 
plied by the number of years which we would allow our 


student, say four years preparatory school and six years 


of college study, at the end of which he has reached his 
twenty-fifth year. From this data we obtain the figure 
of $4,000—for educational expenses. Next we may 
figure the earning capacity of an intelligent man 
(between the ages of 15 and 25) as averaging 
$1,000 per year. In total, an intelligent man would 
earn in these ten years, in round numbers, $10,000. His 
living expenses are equal to or less than those of a college 
student, so that these items counterbalance. The trained 
chemist at the age of 25 finds himself without these 
$10,000 and without these $4,000. He has, however, in- 
vested time and labor and thought equivalent to this 
amount in a thing which we may call “knowledge.” 

This brings us to the still more interesting question: 
“What interest does an intelligent manufacturer expect 
to receive from his invested capital?” You may answer 
6 per cent. or even 12 per cent. If we take the lesser 
rate, we find that $14,000 should yield $840. This you 
will note is not the earning capacity of a graduate chemi- 
cal engineer, but only the fair interest to which his in- 
vested capital entitles him. To this we may add whatever 
we consider to be a fair salary for an employee who 
makes it possible for the corporation to save from $5,000 
to $100,000 per annum. The question, which is a logical 
consequence of the last statement is this: “What per- 





centage of the total saving wrought by a chemist should 
be paid to him for his services?”, and the answer to this 
query is probably found in the law of supply and demand. 
Thus, if it is possible to secure the services of a carefully 
trained man, twenty-five years of age, for the same 
money that is paid to a good stenographer, this would be 
equivalent to the statement that this university trained 
chemical engineer was (in this world) entitled only to 
the interest on his investment, but was impotent to earn 
a fair salary over and above that sum. These thoughts 
are an outcome of various inquiries which have been 
made: during the past year for rubber-works-chemists 
and the “wages” which have been offered. In certain in- 
stances, the corporations admitted that they had exhausted 
their fund of information, and had therefore decided to 
draw into their works an expert rubber chemist to super- 
vise the processes, examine the raw materials and turn 
out products measuring up to definite specifications. 
The advent of the chemist in the rubber works took 
‘place but a short time ago; in fact, it was not until 1900 
that any notable number of firms manifested any interest 
in the matter. After the university trained chemist has 
invested time and money in studying methods of investi- 
gation, the manufacturer is well justified in making an 
apprépriation which will insure the highest dividends. 


COMPETITION OR RESTRAINT. ot 





HERE has been for years an accepted dogma that “com- 
petition is the life of trade.” As it stands the phrase 
means not only that which is fair, honorable and intelligent, but 
dishonest, suicidal criminal competition as well. The truth is, 
that competition is often a serious injury, and sometimes the 
death of trade. In the rubber business one needs only to hark 
hack to the days of rubber car springs to have a conclusive 
example of how keen competition may damage and destroy, 
Unfair and foolish competition is always a curse, just as grasp- 
ing and selfish “restraint of trade” is an evil. Whether either 
can be wholly controlled, is a question yet to be answered. So 
far,:manufacturers who follow economical and original methods 
of manufacture, and who possess the ability to market goods of 
unvarying quality under registered brands, suffer the least, either 
fron: competition or restraints. It would be a calamity if com- 
petition were to cease out of the land, for it would mean the 
paralysis of effort, the death of invention, while the abolition of 
all trade restraints would result in industrial anarchy. 





WHY SHOULD ANYONE DELIGHT in calling a rubber-soled shoe a 
“sneaker”? Possibly, when the term was first coined, if the 
setting was right and the utterance timely, it was worth a laugh. 
But its constant iteration has worn off all of its mirth producing 
significance, and the word at present is neither cute slang nor 
good English. It is descriptive, of course, if the wearer sneaks. 
But it is not euphonic, elegant, nor in good taste. If it is per- 
sisted in the dictionaries will in time be compelled to adopt it— 
another stumbling block in the way of pure English. 





AS A COAGULANT for the latex of Ficus elastica, Dr. O. v. 
Faber, head of the Sugar-Laboratory in Soerabaja, Java, recom- 
mends the following mixture: Cream of tartar, 3 per cent.; 
formaldehyde, in the shape of formalin, 0.5 per cent.; carbolic 
acid, 0.5 per cent.; water, 96 per cent. The cost of a bottle of 
the mixture is said to amount to but a few cents. 
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REFRIGERATION IN RUBBER MANUFACTURE. 


HIS was the title of a paper communicated to the Inter- 
national Refrigeration Congress held last October at 
Vienna. From the translation of it which appeared in 


La Revue Générale du Froid for December, 1910, published at 
9 Avenue Carnot, Paris (17) we give herewith the following 
fairly exhaustive summary of its contents. 

There are two applications of refrigeration in the rubber 
industry, one in connection with the manufacture of fine cut 
sheet and the other with the recovery of naphtha from spread- 
ing machines. With regard to England the most extensive 
and widely distributed application of these freezing processes 
is found in the factories in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire as in these works the freezing machinery is very 
generally installed for the double purpose of condensing the 
naphtha from the spreading machines and of consolidating the 
circular rubber blocks preparatory to their being cut into sheet. 
In these works, however, as in the few large rubber works 
where fine cut sheet is produced, there is considerable varia- 
tion in the details of the refrigeration machinery and process 


various card cloth 


adopted. 

With regard to cut sheet, a moderately low temperature 
suffices for perfect solidification of the block to the core. If 
the temperature is too low the block would be of uneven con- 
sistency, as the sudden solidification of the outside would pre- 


vent the cooling of the interior which would remain soft and 
unfit for cutting. The best way of freezing a block is to put 
it in the open air in winter weather, but as the British winters 


are very variable and as the demand for cut sheet is general 
throughout the year, all the factories have found it necessary 
to employ refrigeration, and nowadays there are no summer 
stoppages in England at works where this was not uncommon 
in the past, as the modern procedure includes refrigeration of 
the work rooms. The author disclaims any intimate knowledge 
of the state of affairs regarding refrigerating on the Continent 
or in America, and does not claim that present-day procedure 
in England represents the latest improvements, though he 
claims that English cut sheet still holds the premier position as 
to quality. Alteration in refrigerating procedure might pos- 
sibly be advantageous as regards economy, but he does not look 
for any improvement in the quality of the product. 

It is not unnatural that the author should feel compelled to 
show some reserve with regard to giving details of the pro- 
cedure at the factories, but even in the absence of full details 
the descriptions which follow are of interest. At the india- 
rubber works of Messrs. Chas. Macintosh & Co., Limited, of 
Manchester, the freezing of the biocks was effected for many 
years by immersion in the well-known mixture of ice and salt. 
Now, the firm a very complete installation 
which includes an ammonia machine for freezing the blocks 
and also a sulphurous acid machine for cooling the large work- 
room in which the cutting machines are placed. The ammonia 
machine is situated in a chamber insulated with charcoal, and 
the blocks stand herein for a period of time which represents 
a considerable saving compared with the ice and salt method. 
The workroom is also insulated with charcoal and kept at a 
temperature of.about 50 degs. Fahr. during the summer months, 
the water dripping on the knives being also cooled. Sheets, of 
which 160: go to the inch,:are now being cut in summer in this 
room. At the card clothing works of Messrs. Horsfall & Bick- 
ham, at Pendleton, Manchester, the arrangement is rather dif- 
ferent. Here the artificial freezing of blocks was initiated about 
40 years ago, the plant being designed aiso for the recovery 
of naphtha. The freezing machine is after Siddeley & Mac- 
kay’s patent, in which ether is used, and was put in by the 
now defunct firm Arrowsmith, Siddeley & Cc., of Liverpool. 
These machines in the various card cloth factories give a 
uniform recovery of 50 to 60 per cent. of the naphtha used. 


however, have 
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For freezing the blocks a wooden tank, 12 ft. square, is set 
into the ground and is well insulated by sawdust. The tank 


is filled with brine circulating from the refrigerating plant, 
and the circular blocks are put into tightly fitting iron cases 
fixed in the tank. The brine pipes passing through the cutting 
room assist in reducing its temperature. 

At the card cloth factory of Messrs. John Whiteley & Sons, 
of Halifax, Yorkshire, a branch of the English Card Clothing 
Company, an ether machine is used for freezing the . blocks 
though the proess adopted differs somewhat from the two to 


which reference has been made. H. L. Terry, F. I. C. 





“THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD” HERBARIUM. 


HE illustration shows some of the many specimens of leaves 
and flowers of rubber producing trees which were pressed 

and mounted in the Botanic Gardens, Trinidad, by a botanist 
who is specializing on rubber producing specics. They are 





From “Tue Inpta Rupper Wortp” Herparium. 


mounted on Bristol board, 12 x 18 inches, are glass covered and 
framed. They are notable as being exceedingly perfect and 
form the nucleus of a new feature of THe [Inp1a RupBer 
Wortp library—a rubber herbarium. The species shown in the 
illustration embrace the following well-known rubbers: 


No. I. Cryptostigia . grandi-. No. V. Landolphia K irkii. 
flora. No. VI. Ficus elastica. 

No. Il. Hevea Brasiliensis. No. VII. Mimusops globosa. 

No. III. Castilloa elastica. No. VIII. Manihot Glazovii. 


No. IV. Funtumia elastica. 





Tue Unrtep States consul-general at Hong Kong states that 
an official report estimates the number of Para rubber trees under 
cultivation in Cochin China at over 1,000,000, of which about 
15,000 are being tapped. 
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A Morning Ride to the Balata Pier.—Dutch Negro Workmen.—Government 
Balata Concessions.—Bush Negroes.—Balata Trees 400 Years Old.—-Locating 
the Trees.—Balata Crews.—Tapping.—Coagulating.—Bringing the Gum to 
Market. 


ERY early one morning the Balata Man came around in a 
V stylish little trap drawn by the liveliest horse that I had 
yet observed 
and invited us to 
go out and in- 
spect a ship- 
ment of balata that 
had just arrived 
from the interior. 
Our acceptance was 
prompt and grate- 
ful. We _ whirled 
down Keizerstfaat, 
which was crowded 
with men and 
women on _ their 
way to work, down 
by the huge market 
sheds where sat 
scores of country 
negroes with bas- 
kets of fruit, eggs, 
poultry and every 
variety of tropical 
edible, animate and 
inanimate, which 
could possibly find 
sale ‘in the city. 
Then out through 
the suburbs and up 
to the balata ware- 
houses. 

Balata arrives in 
bales weighing 
about 250 pounds 
each, the _ sheets 
folded _ together, 
piled up and then 
bound with bush- 
rope. One of the 
first things down on 
the receipt of a 
shipment is the in- 
spection. The 
sheets are cut apart, 
partly to allow of 
further drying, and 
partly to detect for- 
eign material, par- 
ticularly sand. It 
is then baled again 
and weighed, the government royalty paid and it is ready for ship- 
ment abroad. It is here also that boats are outfitted for balata 
gathering and for the gold fields. One boat was loading while we 
were there. It lay some eight to ten feet below the pier and one 
negro and four coolies were trying to induce a mule to step up 
m a narrow plank and then descend into the boat. The mule 
knew that the plank was so awkwardly placed that it would 


LAAG’S APPLIANCE FOR CLIMBING BALATA TREES. 
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slide off, and wisely refused, so they blindfolded her with a 
piece of burlap so loosely woven that she could see right through 
it. Then with a man down in the boat pulling at the halter 
and four pushing from behind she suddenly jumped and landed 
safely in the bottom of the boat, incidentally catching the man 
below by surprise and knocking him heels over head under one 
of the seats, and 
that is about the 
way the workmen 
do everything. 
They are slow, 
clumsy, and lack 
mechanical ability. 
It does not do to be 
too impatient or to 
try to hurry them, 
for then they hasten 
but always do the 
wrong thing, and 
their misdirected 
energy and _ in- 
genuity in accom- 
plishing what you 
do not want done is 
appalling. They are 
willing workers and 
also exceedingly 
willing loafers. 

The Balata Man 
told of being far up 
the river at one time 
with a lot of balata 
awaiting shipment. 
This, some negro 
boatman agreed to 
take to Paramaribo 
for twenty guilders. 
It was seven days’ 
journey and _ they 
had been four days 
rowing when they 
were overtaken by a 
steam launch. , This 
they hired to tow 
them the rest of the 
way, contentedly 
paying twenty guil- 
ders for the service. 

The balata lands 
are almost wholly 
owned by the 
Crown, but are ex- 
ploited only by indi- 
viduals or compan- 
ies under govern- 
ment. concessions. The concessionaires pay Ye cent. per 
hectare (2.471 acres) for prospecting. Then they pay 4. cents 
per hectare for ground rent. Added to this is 4 cents per kilo- 
gram export tax which must be paid within eight days of its 
receipt. The only other export tax in Dutch Guiana is a small 
one on gold. It is probable that when cultivated rubber is 
produced in quantity it will be required to bear its pro rata of 
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the state burdens. The policy of the government has never been 
to embarass the planters; on the contrary it has helped in many 
enterprises, even going so far as to loan money at a low rate ol 
interest to many of the planters whose estates suffered through 
disease. 

Speaking of Crown lands and the wilds, one at oncé remembers 
the bush negroes. They were once servants, perhaps slaves, who 
had gone into the hinterland and made little settlements where 
they live by hunting, fighing and. ag little farming as ‘possible. 
In some respects they have lapsed inte savagery. They speak 
a mixture of Dutch ‘and Indian, a language of their own which 
is analagous perhaps ‘to the pigeon English of the Chinese. They 
are tractable and friendly if treated well and are sometimes used 
by planters with excellent results. They are very honest and 
while they often borrow, a debt with them is a sacred obligation. 
Incidents are cited where a man has traveled miles to town with 
a little money accumulated penmy by penny for a long time to 
pay a debt contracted by his grandfather years before. 

I think it was Jenman who estimated that many of the mature 
balata trees that he saw in the Guianas were at.least 400 years 
old. Whether he hit it within a century or so does not matter. 
Certain it is that the tree is of slow growth, and as an ordinary 
planting proposition is not to be considered for a moment. The 
tree which is locally known as the “bully” or. “boela,” is botanic- 
ally the Mimusops globosa. It is found in,French, Dutch, and 
British Guiana, in indeed in parts of 
Brazil. It is very common in the Guianas, growing on sandy 
reefs that run in all directions through the lower country, and 


Venezuela and various 


also along the margins of streams in the uplands. 
The beginning of gathering is 
locates the trees 


exploration party that 
10 men at 6O cents a 


the 
This consists of 8 or 
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BauaTa Boat. 


day, under a foreman at 80 cents a day, who go out into the 
bush in September, October and November, and stay for weeks 
at a time, until they have located a section where the trees are 
thick enough to make gathering worth while. A report is made 
to the government concerning the location and the right to gather 
balata is obtained. The laws ‘are very strict concerning tapping 
and destruction of the tree or over tapping is expressly pro- 
hibited. Only one-half of the bark area is tapped in one year, 
and that area is rarely tapped again. The reason is that the bark 
grows over the wounds in irregular forms, making it almost im- 
possible to secure a surfate that can be bled in a satisfactory 
manner. 

The gathering or tapping begins in January. Bush negroes 
are not used in this work, nor are the coolies. The laborers 
“are inyariably town negroes who have been contracted for before 
the holidays. They have also secured advances of money of 
which they invariably spend every cent in Christmas and New 
Year's festivities. It is quite a task to round up these contract 
laborers and very often the police are forced to lend a hand 
in getting the expedition started. The food supply which the 
foreman looks after consists of flour, split peas, molasses, salt, 
fish, beef and pork, tobacco and matches, while each man carries 
calabashes, a 5-gallon tin can, a cutlass and a queer tin canister 
for a trunk. They go by boat up one of the many rivers which 
may take a week or two to the place they have picked out for 
the central camp. Here 25 or 30 men make their headquarters. 
As soon as the shelters are built, and they are erected very 
quickly, the tanks for coagulating are made. They are built on 
log foundation, the bottom being about 3 feet from the ground, 
and are shallow wooden pans 10 to 12 feet long and 6 to 8 
inches deep. They are made from boards split from palm tree 
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trunks and the cracks are carefully stopped up with balata until 
watertight. A cover is also made to keep out the rain, and to 
prevent insects, twigs, etc., from falling in. 

The collectors after breakfast spend a short time discussing 
the weather probabilities, and if it bids fair to be a day free 
from rain they scatter for the parts of the forest where they 
have located untapped trees. In addition to cutlass, calabashes 
and collecting can, each workman constructs a rough ladder of 
poles and bush rope. 

Tapping is begun at the foot of the tree, where great gashes 
are cut in the tough bark, under which a calabash is placed. 
Then on up the tree the worker goes cutting deep grooves two 
inches wide, crisscrossing them so that the milk will flow down 
a main channel into the calabash. Eight or ten trees is a day’s 
work for one man and from them he should fill the 5-gallon tin. 
This should give about 20 pounds of balata. The gatherer 
starts back to camp about 3 in the afternoon, empties the 
latex into his tank and spends the rest of the day far into the 
night in eating, smoking and story telling of the weirdest sort. 

The gathering being done at the beginning of the rainy season, 
as the milk flows best then, great care must be exercised to 
avoid the frequent showers, as water injures the product and 
often stops coagulation. The drying or coagulation is very 
simple. The tank is set out in the sunlight for several hours 
and a thin skin soon forms on the surface of the milk. After a 
time when this is thick enough it is peeled off and hung up to 
dry. This film looks like raw hide and is of a dark red color. 
The dishonest gatherer will fold the wet sides of the sheet to- 













MARKET, PARAMARIBO. 








gether before it has thoroughly dried out and by so doing gets 
greater weight. Normally, the drying continues for about a week, 
but the product shrinks for a month or more. The average 
gatherer brings in from 400 to 500 pounds, while experts in good 
sections have been known to gather as much as 1,000 pounds in 
a season. When the work is finished camp is broken, the balata 
is taken to Paramaribo; the men are paid whatever balance .is 
due them, and they vromptly and joyously spend it all in a 
single night. 

The sheet balata from Suriname is the standard, and is worth 
much more than block, which latter is never as dry, and often 
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contains impurities. Sheet balata costs to collect from 40 to 45 
cents a pound; 20 cents of this goes to the laborer who is paid 
only for the gum he turns in. The other costs are a small com- 
missionsto the foreman, general outfitting expenses, government 
tax, and so on. 

Balata has been much slower in coming into use than has 
almost any rubber or gutta. For a long time it was classed 
among the intractable gums. In 1890 the world could find a 
use for only 200 tons of it. Little by little, however, it found 
uses chiefly as a substitute for gutta-percha, until in 1900, 400 
tons were needed. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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CUTTING BOARDS AND BLOCKS. 





«Magee rubber factory however small has some place where 
cutting is done. It may be only a chopping block on which 
with die and mallet the work is done. Or it may be a great 
where scores of skillful knife wielders stand over the 
latest types of cutting boards and turn miles of sheeted stock 


room 





Reversipte CuttTinGc Boarp 


And this leads up to the 
subject of prepared surfaces upon which the cutting is done. 


into shapes adapted to making up 


It will be at once apparent that.the substance of which they are 

made must be one that will not injure knife or die.. Wood 

being the-cheapest and most available, is what is generally in use. 

Some cutting, however, is done on hard slabs, some on sheets 

of heavy packing and-some on zinc. But nearly all of it is on 

wood apd the, cuttings block and board are today as scientifically 
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_Reversipte Cuttine ‘ Boarps. 
ma<le as any intricate machine in the factory. As cutting with 
or across the grain would cause splintering, it is done on ends 
of boards.. That is, strips of wood are placed end up and securely 
bolted together, giving a surface that cannot splinter and that 
finally wears away in fine powder; then it is planed smooth and 
is as good as new: Blocks for dieing out, both by hand and 
machinery, are made in the same way. Indeed, so great a busi- 
ness has this grown to be that factories are devoted to the pro- 
duction of these goods alone. They are situated where pine 





Dretnc Out MACHINE BLOcKs. 


and maple are plentiful and with great drying kilns and modern 
machinery they turn blocks out by the thousand. Not alone to 
the rubber trade do they cater, but to shoe, glove, envelope, har- 
ness and corset factories, to artificial flower makers, to packers 
and butchers, to stencil works and scores of lesser industries. 





MORE ABOUT BALATA BELTING. 


HE constantly increasing use of balata.belting in the United 
States naturally prompts the inquiry as to why, up.to the 
last year or two, its manufacture has not been in American 
hands. The answer lies first in the fact that most American 
rubber factories were equipped to make rubber belting, which 
they felt fully covered the field, and they were, therefore, averse 
to laying down a separate plant. for balata work. The second 
reason is that they were unwilling to put into its manufacture 
the attention to fussy details, which is one of the chief reasons 
for the great success the English, for example, have made of 
the balata belting business. 

Among the many reasons for the increasing use of balata 
belting is the fact that it is free from many faults which most 
other belts have. First, it is practically unaffected by atmos- 
pheric changes, and may, therefore, be used in paper mills and 
similar places where damp and moist atmospheres predominate. 
It is not affected by acid and other injurious fumes. It also 
remains pliable under almost every climatic condition, and there- 
fore transmits practically the full horsepower at all times. It 
needs no pulley covering nor other article to make it adhere as 
do most other belts. In its manufacture, a more closely woven 
fabric is used, than in canvas belts coated with rubber or those 
which are treated by processes similar to, or by the Gandy 
process. This, of course, gives a belt of great strength, and one 
that is less liable to stretch. 

In making this type of belt, the fabric is dried and then coated 
with balata composition in a solution. Such solvents as naphtha, 
benzol, or any solvent which will dissolve crude rubber, are 
used. The fabric is then run over what is known as a spreader, 
which is a device for spreading the cement on the fabric by the 
use of a rubber covered roll and an adjustable knife, which 
enable the operator to put on a thick or thin coat of cement and 
also to permit of using different thicknesses of fabric. After 
the fabric has gone over the roll and is coated with cement, it 
passes over a steam table or coils of steam pipes, which being 
heated quickly dries the cement. After the fabric has received 
the proper , number of coats of cement it is then either cut into 
proper widths or is folded over upon itself to the thickness 
required, according to the width and horse power to be trans- 
mitted. When it is cut, this is done on a machine similar to 
that which is used in the manufacture of rubber belting. The 
plies are next pressed more firmly together, either by the use 
of a hydraulic press or by a set of rolls heated to the proper 
temperature. After this is done, the belts are practically finished 
as they are not vulcanized, which is why, in part, that the belt 
is so much more pliable and retains its life to such a remark- 
able extent. 

We believe that the time is not far distant when many Amer- 
ican manufacturers will take on the manufacture of balata belt- 
ing. It will be the means of saving to themselves some business 
they are bound to lose if they do not do so. While it may never 
entirely supplant rubber and leather belting its use is rapidly 
growing, and no one who has once used balata belting will ever 
go back to any other. There are no especial secrets in the 
manufacture of this belting which the up to date manufacturer 
cahnot guess, and as suggested in the beginning of this article, 
it is only due to the infinite care in the details of its manufac- 
ture that the foreign manufacturers have been enabled to 
monopolize this field. 





Accorpinc to the annual report of the director of forestry of 
the Philippine Islands, for the year July 1, 1909, to June 30, 
1910, there were included in the exports of forest products from 
the islands for the period in question, 157,731 kilograms (347,- 
008 pounds) of rubber, and 95,082 kilograms (209,180 pounds) of 
gutta-percha. None of the gutta-percha and 225,526 pounds of 
the rubber, were exported to the United States. 
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The India-Rubber Trade in Great Britain. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 


ARLY in January the price of fine hard Para fell for one 
day, at any rate, to 5s. per pound, at which price a lead- 
ing manufacturing firm told me they could get enough 

to cover their requirements for some time ahead. This price 
the culmination for the moment of a steady and continuous 
fall in values, though, of course, satis- 
factory to the trade, is by no means 
to the liking of shareholders in planta- 
tions in a stage of evolution and much less to company pro- 
moters who still have some properties up their sleeves. This, 
however, goes without saying, a point of greater interest and 
uncertainty being the cause of the decline. Here one is on 
thorny ground as unanimity of opinion by no means prevails 
among those whose position entitles them to credence. I do 
not profess to be behind the scenes myself, and the following 
explanation is merely the statement at second hand of one who 
has had special] facilities for probing the situation. In the 
early months of last year, when it was foreseen by certain astute 
minds that the time had come for company flotation on a com- 
prehensive scale, a good deal of rubber was kept back from the 
market, so as to keep prices at a high level. The lock up of 
capital was met by advances from: the banks, both London and 
provincial, on the security of the rubber. After a time, when 
the price commenced to fall, owing to the obstruction of buy- 
ers, the banks’ required further securities which were forth- 
coming when hope existed that the setback would prove to be 
only temporary. As this did not take place, the natural re- 
sult was that the rubber was gradually put upon the market. Of 
course, the normal factors of supply and demand also exerted 
their influence, but according to my authority the statement made 
last year to the effect that rubber was being kept off the mar- 
ket, was certainly barred, in fact, though at the time the ex- 
istence of any such practice by capitalists was pooh-poohed by 
technical writers generally. Since writing the above, fine Para 
has been down to 4s. 10d. [= $1.18] per pound. 

Tue forthcoming legal action to which I referred a few 
months ago may be expected to mature between now and Easter, 
and in the meantime it is not surpris- 
ing that some projected commercial de- 
velopments have been arrested. In the 
case of certain companies formed in the past to exploit patents 
concerned with the production of mechanical rubber goods on 
altogether new lines, the manufacture reverted to procedure, 
but slightly varying from that of the ordinary rubber works. 
It would not altogether surprise me to hear that reforming 
works, where equipped with ordinary rubber machinery, took 
to producing new rubber goods as part of their general busi- 
ness, thus coming into direct business competition with the es- 
tablished rubber works. In this eventually one can hardly 
prognosticate profits on the same scale as hinted at in a pros- 
pectus which is based on the exploitation of a patent certified 
as entirely novel by this or that eminent K. C., though not 
directly concerned with reformed rubber. An instance of this 
procedure will, I understand, be furnished by the Reinforced 
Rubber Co., Limited, who contemplate the manufacture of some 
ordinary mechanical rubber goods at their works at Hull. A 
new company, the Southern Rubber Co. (1910), Limited, was 
registered at the close of the year, with a capital of £90,000 
in £1 shares with the stated objective of manufacturing and 
lealing in rubber gums, substitutes, natural or artificial, prod- 
icts of waste rubber, acting as selling agents, etc. A previous 
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‘ompany, from which this has sprung, has been located for 
me time at Battersea, 


London, and its principal business 


has been the production and sale of certain reformed rub- 
ber goods, under royalty from the owners of Gare’s patents. 
The location of the new company is at Willesden, not far, but 
in quite distinct premises, from the Simplex Rubber Co., 
Limited, the proprietors of Gare’s patents. Mr. C. M. Green- 
wood and others prominently connected with the old company 
are on the directorate of the Southern Rubber Co., Limited, 
at Willesden. The action for libel brought by Mr. G. F. Berry, 
of the Premier Reforming Co., Limited, against Sir Chas. B. 
Lawes-Wittewronge, Bart, came before the High Court on 
January 19 and was adjourned at the close of the day at the 
suggestion of the judge, to see if an agreement could not 
be arrived at between the parties. This agreement was subse- 
quently effected and the case was thereupon withdrawn. Briefly 
stated, the action arose through a letter from Sir Chas. Lawes- 
Wittewronge to some of the prominent newspapers the day 
after the prospectus of the Premier Company, Limited, appeared 
in December, 1910, imputing incorrectness to some of Mr. Ber- 
ry’s statements. The letter also stated that the master patent 
for reforming rubber was held by the writer, who had been 
working it for some time at the works of the Millwell Rubber 
Co., Limited, now located at Harpenden. This patent, I may 
say, is that of Roux, with which that of Karavodigue, is now 
associated, these patents being prior to that of Gare. I heard 
it the time that the public subscription to the Premier Com- 
pany was decidedly affected by the above letter. I think I 
am right in saying that Sir Charles is the second baronet, the 
honor having been conferred on his father, for his services in 
connection with the scientific development of agriculture. Mr. 
Berry is a relative of Mr. Rawson, the promoter of and con- 
sulting engineer to the Premier Reforming Co., Limited. Mr. 
Rawson, who is a son of the late Sir Rawson-Rawson, K.C.M.G., 
has been for some time engaged in the flotation of companies. 

ATTENTION was drawn to the insidious character of suction 
gas, at an inquest held in January, on a man employed at the 
works of the Rubber Heel Manufactur- 
ing Co., Limited, at Chatham street, 
Clayton, Manchester. Death was shown 
to be due to carbonic oxide poisoning, and seeing that the use 
of suction gas, which is odorless, is largely increasing, too much 
emphasis cannot be laid on the fact that it consists largely of 
this very poisonous gas. This company formerly concerned only 
with reclaimed rubber chemicals, etc., is now making heel 
pads on a large scale under the management of Mr. R. E. 
Gregory, late of Capon Heaton & Co., Limited, Birmingham, 
and formerly departmental manager at Chas. Macintosh & Co., 
Limited. 

Ir has taken a long time to convince the railway companies 
that rubber solution, made with carbon tetrachloride, is non- 
inflammable and therefore not danger- 
ous. At least, however, the point has 
been recognized, with the result of the 
removal of the very onerous burdens which have hitherto been 
imposed upon those who have forwarded this commodity by 
rail. I don’t know exactly whether shipping companies have 
followed the railways, but they have always been very strict 
about rubber solutiou. Only a month or two ago a heavy fine 
and confis_ation of the goods was ordered at Liverpool in the 
case of a shipment of channel cement, which was really rub- 
ber solution incorrectly described. At a later stage the weight 
of the penalty was largely reduced, though the enormity of the 
offense was insisted on. With regard to the use of carbon 
tetrachloride the price, as compared with naphtha, has always 
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been against it and more recently attention has been strongly 
drawn to its toxicity and other disadvantages. I notice, how- 
ever, in a recent patent by Messrs. Pichou and Truchelut of 
Paris, that they propose to add spirit of turpentine or some 
hydrocarbon of the terebenic series, to insure the stability of 
tetrachloride of carbon under conditions of use where, when 
used alone, it is apt to decompose. The non-inflammable quality 
affected by the turpentine. For rubber solution they 
also propose to use, with the tetrachloride of carbon, a consid- 
erable proportion of light petroleum spirit—some turpentine is 
added to this to prevent decomposition, and the adhesiveness 
of the rubber solution is augmented by the addition of an alco- 
This patent is seen to cover a good 
deal of ground, and its claims will doubtless be scrutinized by 
those propose to utilize it. With respect to the adhesive 
bodies I have understood that rosin has been employed for 
an addition to rubber solution, though I cannot 
say that I have any first-hand knowledge on the matter. 


is not 


holic solution of gumlac. 
who 
some time as 


So our friends, the planters, are not to have it all their own 
An influential committee has been formed to see that at 
the indigenous 
rubber receives that due meed of at- 
tention to which it is entitled, both by 
reason of its recognized quality and from the truth of its out- 
put compared with that of “its pushing and youthful rival.” 


way. 


forthcoming exhibition 
INDIGENOUS RUBBER 
ASSOCIATION. 


Perhaps some move of the sort is desirable in the case of an 
exhibition which takes shillings from the pockets of the pub- 
lic at its doors, and any exhibits or demonstrations, which have 
for their object the removal of misconception, can hardly be 
considered superfluous. At the same time it must be remem- 
bered that the casual visitor who owns a few shares in this or 
that plantation does not exercise any influence, beneficial or 
malevolent, upon the rubber markets. After all, it is the man- 
ufacturers who, though comparatively insignificant in number, 
put the values on the various brands of rubber, and as far as 
fine Para is concerned it would be merely preaching to the 
converted for the Earl of Erroll and his colleagues to ex- 
pound the virtues of the Brazilian product. With regard to the 
superiority of wild over cultivated Para, for the best purpose 
of the trade things remaind im statu quo, in the manufacturer’s 
opinion, despite erudite publications to the contrary from this 
or that laboratory. In the case, however, of other brands of 
rubber, especially those from East Africa, it 
difficult matter to keep the pushing plantation product in its 
proper place, though in view of the fact that the manufacturer 
must the arbiter as regards demand and vaiue, 
the association can hardly exert any great influence commer- 
cially. If wild rubber is being ousted from the markets through 
no fault of its own, but merely by the wiles of designing com- 
petitors, then the formation of the new association is called 
for in the interests of commercial morality. Obita principiis is 
a valuable maxim and granted the existence of the evil, no bet- 
ter opportunity than the forthcoming exhibition could be seized, 
in order to demonstrate to the public and the manufacturer 
alike, that the wild rubber industry is by no means in a mori- 
bund condition. 
Arter having had one of Warne’s well-known crocodile to- 
bacco pouches in use for a number of years, I decided the other 
, day to replace it by one with a cleaner 
The intention matured at a 
suburban tobacconists where, after ask- 
ing for a crocodile pouch, I went off with what I took to be 
one. I did not examine my purchase closely at the time, and 
was rather surprised to find next day that what I had got was 
the cobra pouch made in Austria. I don’t think 
that there was any intention to mislead; my impression is that 
the woman knew very little about the various pouches in stock. 
But, be that as it may, I am not airing a grievance and only 
refer to the matter, because this Austrian product is the near- 
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est approach to a genuine Warne crocodile rubber that I have 
come across in my experience. I can recall many trials which 
have been made, here and there, to produce a pouch equal to 
Warne’s, but in my experience the result has always been un- 
satisfactory from one cause or another. 

On the morning of January 31 a serious fire broke out at 
the London premises of the Almagam, Limited, at 374 Euston 
road, damage to the amount of several 
thousand pounds being done. This 
company was floated during the rub- 
ber boom of last year to work a special process for retreading 
motor tires, the principal mills being at Harpenden, where all 
business in retreading will be carried on until the London prem- 
ises have been put into order again. 
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AN AWARD FOR PLANTATION PARA RUBBER. 


OR the best samples of plantation Para rubber, shown at 
the International Rubber and Allied Trades Exhibition, 
opening in London in June, the India Rubber Journal, London, 
offers, as a prize a silver shield, value 100 guineas ($500). 
Entries, restricted to countries exhibiting at the exposition, 
must be made to the Award Committee, International Rubber 








Tue InprtA Rupper JouRNAL SHIELD. 


and Allied Trades Exhibition, 75 Chancery Lane, London, by 
Monday night, May 1, letters postmarked May 1 will be accepted. 

Exhibits, limited in number to three for each competitor, pro- 
duced wholly on the property of and prepared for market by 
the exhibitor, must not weigh less than ten pounds, and must 
be in the hands of the Award Committee, Royal Agricultural 
Hall, London, IV., carriage paid, not before June 15 nor later 
than June 20. They will constitute a special group, classified 
as the /ndia Rubber Journal Shield competition. 
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Mexican Rubber Notes. 


NEW PROCESS FOR COAGULATING “CASTILLOA.”’ 

To THE Epitor or THe InpIA RupBer Worip: At the recom- 
mendation of a leading rubber planter here, I take the lib- 
erty of giving you some information about my new process 
for the coagulation of the latex of Castilloa, since it is 
known to me that all novelties along this line are of interest 
to you. 

In June, 1910, I obtained in Mexico a patent for the chemical 
working of crude rubber, and built, in company with Mr. Karl 
Schweickhard, general manager of the local house of Harburger 
& Stack, a New York firm, the very first factory for the develop- 
ment of this process; we have been working seven months with 
good results. Already, in spite of the tremendous increase in 
the price of crude rubber in the last year, which for a while 
made buying up of the latex impossible for us—we have shipped 
about 3,000 kilo- 
grams to the 





cloth filter and is in a few days dry, when it is pressed, and is 
the so-called gum resin. 

With such an outfit as we have, we can manufacture up to 
600 pounds of rubber a day; that is, when we shall have the 
above-mentioned 15 rotary engines in operation; say, inside of a 
month. The expense of this process amounts to 5 cents, gold, 
per gallon of latex; the yield on an average is 32 per cent. of 
rubber, without the gum resin, which amounts to about 6 per cent. 

I should very much like, through Tue INpriA Rupper Wor tp, 
to draw the attention of plantation owners to this really practical 
process, and would willingly dispose of the royalty of this patent 
to any interested person outside of the state of Tabasco. This 
process is easily applicable to the latex of Hevea, only the for- 
mula is somewhat different, and with regard to the sale of this 
I have an agreement with an English firm. WILLIAM F. DERN. 
San Juan, Bau- 
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marks [= about 
$1.40, gold] per 
kilogram, and for 
the gum _ resin, 
which is a_ by 
product of the 
process, we were 
paid 7 marks 
{= about 75% 
cents] per kilo- 
gram. You will 
therefore see 
that the product 
of this process 
realizes a notably 
better price than 
the Mexican 
scrap. 

The operation 
of my process is 
as follows:: The 
latex which is 
bought up from agents in the plantations, is thoroughly cleaned 
in the wire sieve, the preserving powder prepared by me is 
stirred in, and then it is poured into cans, which are soldered up, 
and these are then ready for transport to the factory. Often- 
times these arrive in the factory only after 20 days’ time or 
more, yet in good fluid condition, since the powder prevents the 
coagulation of the latex. Once in the factory, the latex is poured 
into great wooden containers and mixed with a substance which 
decomposes the resin and organic substances, in order to bring 
about more easily the separation of the same in the working 
in the engines. We possess here five rotary engines, which work 
the latex, and we have fifteen others in process of installation. 

After the latex has for a certain time undergone in the wooden 
containers the influence of the chemical products, the rotary en- 
gines are filled with a gallon of latex, two liters of the compound 
necessary for the working added to it, the motor set in motion, 
and the engines operate with about 500 revolutions. After 20 
minutes—often somewhat more—the rubber is ready. The 
pieces of rubber are then washed and pressed in the washing 
presses, then dried, and inside of 24 hours are ready to be 
shipped. The product left in the engines is passed through a 
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FACTORY WHERE DERN PROCESS WAS FIRST USED. 





sample of Castil- 
loa rubber ap- 
peared to be un- 
usually good. It 
was exceedingly 
tough and 
showed abso- 
lutely no signs 
of stickiness. The 
sample of gum 
resin was in 
sheet form, and 
resembled balata 
to a degree, al- 
though it was a 
little more elas- 
tic. [t was wholly 
without tacki- 
and would 
be of value in rub- 
ber compounding. 
STILL ANOTHER MEXICAN RUBBER. 

Tue Durango Commercial Co. has been incorporated in Michi- 
gan, with headquarters at Detroit, in that state, to exploit the 
Mexican plant known locally as Palo Colorado and shown by 
recent experiments to contain rubber to an extent which the 
projectors of this company think will justify a liberal investment 
of capital. The attention of the Michigan people was attracted 
to the matter by an American civil engineer, long resident in 
Mexico, who became interested in the plant in the state of 
Durango. His reports led some of his friends in Michigan, a 
year or more ago, to make an investigation, for which purpose 
they started out from the city of Durango, on the Mexican 
International railway, with the result that a concession has been 
obtained of a large tract of land on the west side of the Sierra 
Madre range. The location has not been more definitely stated 
for publication. A prime mover in this development has been 
John R. Allen, professor of mechanical engineering in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, who has taken some of the 
palo colorado rubber to London, where it was reported upon 
favorably. The officers of the Durango Commercial Co. are 
Joseph H. Hunter, president; Henry W. Campbell, vice presi- 
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dent; John R. Allen, secretary; and Herbert W. Knoble, treas 


urer. The additional directors are J. Wilfred Thompson and 
Emil E. Keller. The office of the company is in the Penobscot 
building, Detroit \ communication from a Mexican corre 
spondent in this issue contains some details regarding the palo 
colorado plant, which is said not yet to have been classified 

tanically 

LITTLE KNOWN RUBBERS OF MEXICO 
To tHe Eprtor or THe INpta Rupper Wortp: There has been 
ently a great deal of notoriety givento the different rubber and 


sap producing trees that grow along the Pacific coast of Mexico, 
considered as authentic, 


nut very little of the information can be 

and it has been more prejudicial than beneficial. Such is the 
case with the notoriety given to the Palo Amarillo and Palo 
Blanco trees, which are known to contain a low percentage of 
rubber, and these trees are confounded with other plants that 
contain a much higher percentage of rubber. But on account of 
the general opinion existing that the two trees mentioned do 
not contain sufficient rubber to make its extraction profitable, 
the whole industry 1 yndemned. It is my object to classify in 
1 brief manner the several trees that are known to contain 


rubber, that grow in the states of Sinaloa and the territory of 


and to show that there are trees that produce rubber in 


epic, 
sufficient quantities to form the basis of a profitable industry. 
Palo little Palo Amarillo 


on the it is principally found in the states of Guanajuato, 


Amarillo [here is very existing 


Pacific ; 
and Quertetaro. It is an anomaly that nearly every 
who discusses rubber trees thinks that all the trees on the 


Palo Amarillo 


Durango, 
one 


Pacific coast are Chere isa very low percentage 


of rubber in this tree—insufficient to make it profitable 
Palo Co ! hilte rhis tree is better known in Sinaloa 
and Tepic as Chilte There it grows wild in abundance, and 


contains a very high percentage of caucho. From‘analyses made 
in Mexico City by 


cent. ot 


Professor Villagran, it appears that this tree 
Another 
of London, gives the fol 


= 
produces 37 per caucho, dry analysis, made 


by Philip Schirdrowitz, pH. D., F. C. s., 


lowing result 
Moisture 26.44% 
Resin 35.08% 
Insoluble fibrous matter .............ccceeeees 1.20% 
Rubber EE ee ee a EY 6 LES 37.28% 
He says: “The separated rubber, a small sample of which I 


am enclosing, for your inspection, is in my opinion of a very fair 
quality and would, if obtainable at a reasonable cost, be of con- 
siderable commercial value. The separated resins are softish 
white crystalline bodies, which melt to a pale amber color, and 
I think it should be possible to find a market for them.” 

There is no doubt of the existence of enough trees from which 
One 
operating in the states of Sinaloa and Tepic have extracted 


20 tons during the 


to produce immense quantities of this rubber company 


now 
past two months, while merely teaching its 
employés how to extract it. One of the reasons why a goo: 


market has not been found heretofore is that the Indians col 


lected it in small quantities, and sold it at a small price, but not 
in sufficient quantities to permit the market to depend on a steady 
But 


purchased or 


supply. now the immense tracts of land have been either 


leased, and the Indians have been stopped from 
gathering it 

Copal and Copalillo This Palo 
Colorado, or Chilte, the difference consisting mainly in ‘the color 


tree is very similar to the 


of the tree, the Copal being of a dark earth color 
the valleys principally, whereas the Palo Colorado grows up on 


It grows in 


the mountains. According to the different analysis made, the 


sap contains a much higher percentage of rubber than the Palo 
Colorado, averaging 52 per cent., dry. For many years the 


Indians near the coast have manufactured artificial flowers and 
curiosities from the dry sap, merely drying the milk, and forming 
flowers, small baskets, and the like, the color being a beautiful 


creamy white, and with a grain like ivory when dried. Several 
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tons of this rubber has been shipped to England, where it fetched 
58 cents, gold, per pound. B. N. 


Torreon, Mexico, January 16, 1911. 


MEXICAN PRODUCTION OF CHICLE. 

[ue output of chicle gum from Mexico—the chief source of 
supply—centinues to increase, as shown by the following figures 
compiled from the annual statement of the federal treasury sub- 
mitted to the congress now in session. Weights are expressed 
in metric tons and values in Mexican silver; the fiscal year ends 


June 30: 


RR fee ene Oe epee ee tons 2,182 $1,696,523 
as cic iu aia ints drkcil eel inh wees eal 2,166 2,144,724 
a Re NI RE ERE eh: ape aaa eee 2,295 2,251,520 
EL . cudeuswetuennedtavien deen tekthe Vewews 2,624 2,447,041 
RG oko tiakcdoamidw bak dick ine ees bone 3,173 3,409,567 


In spite of the increasing production, there has been a large 
increase in the As shown by the figures above, 
the exports for the last fiscal year were larger by 45 per cent. 
than in 1905-06, while the average value per ton increased in 
1,074.55—an advance of 38 per cent. 


market value. 


asa 


five years from $777.50 t 
MADEROS PLANTING GUAYULE. 

[HE growing importance of the guayule rubber interest in 
recent conference between President 
Diaz and Madero, a member of the important family 
of Madero concerned with guayule, according to an interview 
with a brother, Rafael Madero, printed in the Mexican Herald. 
\fter declaring that the late political troubles in Chihuahua were 
purely local in character, and with no sort of general significance, 
Rafael Madero is quoted as saying: 

“My brother had an interview with President Diaz, but this 
meeting had nothing to do with the revolution. It was purely 
concerned with the guayule industry and concessions concern- 
ing it. You can see that we are not greatly worried about the 
outcome of this little uprising when I tell you that my brothers 
and myself are putting out thousands of acres of this rubber 
plant for future cutting. The exports of guayule now amount 
to something like $30,000,000 each year, against $14,000,000 of 
henequen and less of other products, so that we believe this 
rubber plant is destined to be the greatest agricultural factor in 
the republic 

“We are investing hundreds of thousands of dollars in plants 
for the manufacture of rubber from guayule and do you think we 


Mexico was the topic of a 
Ernesto 


would do this if we believed the revolutionary propaganda of 
Madero would prevail? Well, I should say not. 
The results do net worry us, but, naturally, the fate of a member 
of our family, no matter how greatly he may have erred, is of the 


Francisco I 


most vital interest, and there certainly will be trouble ahead for 
Francisco if he is caught on this side the line.” 
he leader in the recent uprising [see I R W, December }, 
1910, page 98], it will be remembered, was Francisco Madero, a 
nephew of the two brothers mentioned in this article. 
NOTES, 

A PLANT in Mexico known locally as clavel de Espata (Spanish 
carnation) which is mentioned in the Bulletin of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union (Washington: January, 1911) is being studied as a 
It is stated to be abundant 
in the state of Sinaloa and in the mountains of Matatan. “The 
results so far obtained are satisfactory, and promise a success 
equal to that of the guayule plant.” 

Mr. 


peranza,” 


possible source of rubber of value. 


Hacienda “La Es- 


in the State of Oaxaca, Mexico, the development of 


Horace E. Levesley, manager of 
which estate has been in his charge from the commencement, 
12. years ago, has been shipping rubber prepared from planted 
Castilloa by smoking it in a machine of his own invention, no 
coagulent of any kind being added to the latex. Specimens of 
this Tue Inpta Rupper Wor te, 
being 14 months old and since kept in the hot climate of Mexico, 


rubber sent to described as 


make a good showing in resiliency and strength. 
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Some Notes on 


NEU GUINEA CO.’S REPORT. 

New Guinea CompaGnie (Berlin) publishes the report of its 
executive committee and the business report of the directorate for 
the business year ending March 31, 1910, accompanied by the 
balance sheet for the period in question. The development of 
the enterprise during the year is reported as exceedingly satis- 
tactory and the prospects for future progress favorable. The 
development of the plantations left nothing to be desired, and 
Director Dr. Preuss, who devoted five months to a thorough in- 
spection of the properties, expressed himself as in every way 
satisfied with conditions and prospects. The rubber plantations 
in Iomba have been particularly successful; the total output 
amounted to 6,543 kilos, compared with 5,213 kilos the preceding 
vear, 62 kilos being produced by Hevea brasiliensis, 3,056 by 
Ficus elastica, and 3,425 by Castilloa elastica. The area planted 
to Hevea brasiliensis was increased from 41 to 127 hectares, and 
the number of trees growing, alone and in conjunction with 
cacao, increased from 56,291 to 98,445. The balance sheet shows 
a total increase in valuation of 596,675 marks [= $142,008.65] 
and profits of 1,466,913 marks [= $349,125.29]. 


MEXICAN INDUSTRIAL PLANTERS’ CO. 

In a brochure addressed to the holders of the Junta Plan- 
tation bonds, the general manager explains at length, his 
failure to obtain a purchaser for the property, which he at- 
tributes to a variety of reasons, mainly to the preference dis- 
played for properties located in British possessions, where 
British laws prevail, and to the fact that, for the most part, 
they are based on the cultivation of the Hevea, which is 
superior in constancy and quality of yield to the rubber 
producing trees grown in other lands. He holds and hopes, 
based on anticipation of a substantial revival of public and 
speculative interest in rubber properties, that a sale may 
ultimately be made, even if at a lower figure than was ex- 
pected last spring. In the meantime, he states that the com- 
pany will go ahead with its affairs, just as though no sale 
was, or ever had been anticipated. 


KAMUNING (PERAK) RUBBER AND TIN CO., LIMITED. 

AccorDING to a recent report, the area of the company’s prop- 
erty was 5,919 acres, of which 1,550 acres were planted. In 
addition there were 600 acres cleared which would be planted 
before the end of the current year. Up to June 30, 1910, there 
had been collected 67,046 pounds of rubber, which sold for 
£25,170 ($122,489). The cost price, f. o. b., was about 1 shilling 
6 pence, compared with a selling price of 7 shillings 6 pence. 
Hevea seeds were sold amounting in value to £338 ($1,644). 

TANDJONG RUBBER CO., LIMITED. 

At a meeting of the directors of The Tandjong Rubber Co., 
Limited, held in Ceylon House, London, in the latter part of 
January, it was decided to issue 16,000 shares of new stock. 
These shares are a part of the available unissued capital of the 
company. It was proposed to offer these shares to the stock- 
holders of register on the books on January 25, in the pro- 
portion of one new share to every five shares held. 


SUMATRA PROPRIETARY RUBBER PLANTATIONS, LIMITED. 

\ccorDING to the report dated April 30, there had been pur- 
hased 4,000 acres, of which 1,000 acres had already been cleared 
ind 475 acres planted with heveas to the number of 51,373. The 
ultivation of coffee has not been taken up. 


MR. REIMERS IN RUBBER PLANTATIONS. 

Mr. HERMANN RerMers, for some years an important member 
of the crude rubber trade in the United States, latterly as head 
f the New York firm of Reimers & Co., and for two years 
past a member of Heilbut, Symons & Co., of London, has be- 
come a director in several rubber plantation companies working 


Rubber Planting 


in the Far East, and in the Anglo-French Mercantile and Finance 
Corporation, which latter has te do with the financing of rubber 
planting properties. At the late annual meeting of the Singa- 
pore Para Rubber Estates, Limited, in London, the chairman 
(Mr. Keith Fraser Arbuthnot), in discussing the satisfactory 
results of the past year, said: “What is in store for us during the 
current year it is difficult to say; but I am sure, with Mr. 
Reimers on the board, we shall have the best advice as to when 
to sell and when to hold.” 


CONSULAR REPORT ON GUTTA-JELUTONG. 

Tue United States consul general at Singapore mentions the 
United States Malaysian Rubber Co., Limited, as having turned 
out 325,000 pounds of their improved gutta-jelutong, though the 
period covered by the report is not specified. It is mentioned 
that as high as $1.25 per pound has been realized. The factory 
which the company are erecting on the Karimon Islands, a short 
distance south of Singapore, is intended to ‘handle all the 
jelutong received from concessions outside of Sarawak, Borneo. 
The report states: “It is claimed that early in 1911, when the 
mills will be in full cperation, they can produce 6,000,000 pounds 
of jelutong gum, 10,000,000 pounds in 1912, and 12,000,000 pounds 
in 1913.” Evidently these figures relate to the quantities of 
crude gum intended to be dealt with. 

The shipments of gutta-jelutong from the Straits Settlements 
during the past two years are stated to have been as follows: 


1908. 1909. 

PR Be rer tons 3,983 12,824 
SE ID, 5 chile a 5.06 wo gas oeiens 647 1,009 
TO COMEIIRE GE TONE io vrminkdccciacscdscccs 1,427 5,093 
i te 6057 18,926 


Hitherto the arrivals of this gum in the United States have 
been received mainly direct from Singapore, with a small per- 
centage from England and still less from Holland. It would 
appear, therefore, that a considerable quantity is‘ utilized in 
Europe, though some years ago practically all the world’s pro- 
ducticn was utilized in the United States. It may be noted here 
that nowhere outside of America are statistics kept of imports 
of jelutong as distinguished from india-rubber and gutta-percha. 





THE WHITE ANTS FALSELY ACCUSED. 
AYS The Automobile in a recent issue: “The fondness that 
the white ants of the Malaysia territory show fcr the roots 
of rubver trees as a steady diet has the effect of devastating 
whole plantations at a time, and efforts are on foot to devise 
plans for the extinction of the white pests.” 

Will somebody be good enough to advise us as to just which 
plantations have been “devastated”? Our own belief had been 
that it was only an occasional tree that was attacked, and so 
promptly were the planters informed by the department of agri- 
culture of a single and effective means of destruction of the 
pest that very little harm resulted. The fact is, insects of the 
ant type are plentiful wherever Hevea rubber is cultivated, and 
the starchy tap root must be guarded against these attacks, but 
nowhere has the planting industry suffered severely from them. 





CENTRIFUGAL PROCESS FOR “HEVEA.” 


HE success attained in the use of the “Empire” centrifugal 
rubber collector in dealing with the latex of Castilloa in 
Mexico has been mentioned already. [See 1 R W —May 1, 1910, 
page 280.] From time to time the manufacturers have received 
high endorsements from planters in Mexico, one of whom wrote 
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recently: “It is an excellent machine, superior to any on the 
market; in fact, it is quite unique. 
very largely, and we shall require a large number of them to 
handle all of our rubber. The centrifugal rubber now being 
shipped sells at from ls, 6d. to 2s. more per pound than our 
other rubber.” 

The Empire Cream Separator Co. (Bloomfield, New Jersey) 
now report the return from Brazil of a representative sent out 
to test their machine on the latex of Hevea, which was done on 
the Diamantina plantation near Santarem, on the Amazon. The 
representative before his return visited London, where the prod- 
uct of the centrifugal process was well received, and the “Em- 
pire” collector is now offered for use on plantations of Hevea, 
The process removes impurities and leaves a 


These machines will be used 


or on seringaes. 
small percentage of the moisture. 

The machine will be shown at the International Rubber Ex- 
hibition in London in June and July next, together with speci- 
mens of Hevea and Castilloa rubber coagulated with its use. 


THE “FIXITE” LATEX CUP. 


NEW design in latex cups for use either on plantations or 
A in gathering forest rubber is illustrated on this page. 
The firm responsible for it were the originators of glass latex 
cups, of which they are stated to have supplied several millions 
already to planters in the Far East. This cup is formed with a 
concave side, and thus can be fitted more closely to the tree than 





LATEX Cup 


Cue “Fixite” 


a cup of any other design yet produced; it may be attached at 
any height, or embedded in the ground at the root of the tree. 
It is molded with two rims at the top, between which a string 
or wire can be passed round the cup and the tree, thus securely 
holding it in place. One advantage of the new design is that its 
use obviates the driving of nails into the tree, and the consequent 
The new cup is called the “Fixite.” The 


damage to the bark. 
Dams & Co., Limited, 121 


standard size is 12 ounces. [C. ] 
Newgate street, E. C., London.] 


FILTER PRESS PROCESS FOR RUBBER. 


N excellent sample of Castilloa rubber sent to THe INDIA 
A Rusper Worip by The West Coast Rubber Co., from their 
“Punian” plantation, in Guatemala, is described as having been 
prepared by a new process. The method used, it is explained, 
is an adaptation of the filter press process frequently used for 
extracting the moisture from raw sugar or starch. 

The first step in this process consists in washing the latex by 
putting it in water, of four or five times its volume, after which 
the material is strained through two or three sizes of wire net- 
ting. The rubber has now become coagulated to the extent that 
it can be placed in the filter press without running. 

Alternate layers of the rubber thus prepared and of sand are 
put into the press, with sheets of wire netting and thin cotton 
cloth between the layers. After placing eight or ten layers of 
rubber in this way pressure is applied, and in the course of an 
hour or two the sheets are taken out in readiness for shipment. 


The sand can be dried and used over again. The specimen 
referred to in this article is clean and dry, about % inch in thick- 
ness, and has the appearance of crepe rubber, though bearing 
the marks of the wire netting. 

The “Punian” estate is exporting forest rubber, while estab- 
lishing plantations of Castilloa. The location is in the district 
of Escuintla, not far from San José, Guatemala. The West 
Coast Rubber Co. was incorporated in New York, in 1907. A 
view of their factory interior appeared in Tue INpIA RUBBER 
Wortp July 1, 1908 (page 324). 





FIREPROOF STORAGE FOR COTTON. 


ONCRETE construction is regarded as most desirable for 
buildings designed for the storage of large quantities of 
material of an inflammable character, and a notable building of 
this description has recently been completed for the Massachu- 
setts Cotton Mills, at Lowell, Massachusetts, 

This building-stands twelve stories high, and occupies a site 
100x256 feet in the heart of the city, amid surroundings that 
made the storage of building material in any quaritity impossible, 
and compelled the contractors to plan its delivery as required, in 
order to prevent at once, accumulation or delays. 

The plans were prepared by the company’s engineers, Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., Boston, and the Aberthew Construction 
Co. of that city were the general contractors. The interior plan 
provided for mushroom columns and floors of re-inforced con- 
crete slabs, thus doing away entirely with girders and saving 
much overhead space, the distance between floors being only 
eight feet. The columns, of latticed steel, encased in concrete, 
take up comparatively little room, and the outer walls are for the 
three lower stories, solid reinforced concrete, and above this, 
concrete panelled with brick. The grooving of the concrete on 
the lower floors, with the contrasting brick and concrete above, 
surmounted by a heavy moulded concrete cornice, give the build- 
ing an attractiveness of appearance that detracts neither from 
its massive solidity nor from its practical adaptation for the 
purposes for which it is intended. 

The fireproof quality of the structure is enhanced by the divi- 
sion of each floor into four separate compartments by reinforced 
concrete fire-walls extending the width of the building. All the 
windows, which are set in pairs between the concrete panels, 
are of sheet metal, with wired glass lights, the whole of extra 
heavy and fire resistant construction. 

For convenience in handling the cotton, two elevators are pro- 
vided in fhe rear, each so located alongside one of the end fire 
walls as to serve two compartments, the openings into which are 
protected by automatic fire doors, as are also the openings from 
one compartment into another. Each of the four sections is also 
provided with a series of hatchways to facilitate the lowering of 
material from floor to floor, all these hatchways have automatic- 
ally closing fireproof doors, so that, in the event of an outbreak 
of fire, it would be confined to one section. The elevators are 
served by a concrete platform extending along the rear of the 
building. The only connection with any adjacent edifice is by 
means of a bridge of structural steel, covered with corrugated 
iron, which extends to another of the mill buildings across an 
intervening street. 

To provide sufficient head room in the apartment known as 
the breaking and opening room on the ground floor at one end, 
the second story floor has been omitted, so that there are in all 
47 compartments in the building, each separate and of such fire 
and waterproof construction that an outbreak of fire in the cot- 
ton stored in any one of them would not endanger the contents 
of any other. 

The speed with which the building was erected is also a feature 
in connection with it. The piling was completed in July, 1910, 
and on January 1, 1911, the structure was ready to be turned over 
to the owners. 
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Some Rubber Interests in Europe. 


CCORDING to an official report on the industrial statistics 
A of Finland for the year 1908, published recently, there 

is one rubber goods factory in that country, which is a 
grand duchy of Russia, in the northwestern part of the empire. 
It is that of the Suomen [Suomi is the Finnish name of the 
country] Gummi-Tehdas Osakeyhtio, in the town of Nokialla, 
near Tammerfors, with headquarters in Helsingfors, the prin- 
cipal seaport in the frand duchy. Helsingfors is located across 
.the Gulf of Finland from St. Petersburg. 

The number of work people employed during 1908 was 88, 
including 34 women and 12 boys and girls under eighteen years. 
The production embraced 137,000 pairs of rubber shoes and 
42,000 kilograms of ‘mechanical rubber goods. The materials 
used included 40,000 kilograms [= 88,000 pounds] of crude rub- 
ber, valued at 350,000 Finnish marks; 1,000 kilograms of domes- 
tic fabric, worth 52,000 marks; and 64,000 kilograms of foreign 
raw material, worth 19,000 marks. The factory employed 9 
electric motors, with a total of 200 H. Pp. 

Five rubber stamp factories in Finland (the two largest in 
Helsingfors) employed 17 workers, and had a total output 
valued at 60,200 marks. A new rubber stamp factory was es- 
tablished during the year at Wiborg, by the firm H. W. 
Huhtamo. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Tue directors of Ungarisch Gummiwaren-Fabriks A.-G., of 
Budapest, has been empowered, by a special meeting of the share- 
holders, to increase the capital from 2,500,000 kroner [=$507,500] 
to 3,500,000 kroner [$710,000]. The new issue embraces 5,000 
shares of 200 kroner; the present shareholders have the option 
of subscribing for 2,500 shares, at the rate of 420 kroner, and 
entitled to rank for dividends from January 1, 1911. 

The firm O6csterreichisch-Ungarische Michelin-Pneumatic G. 
m. b. H. has been registered in Vienna with a capital of 400,000 
kronen [= $81,200], to deal in “Michelin” tires, rims, and acces- 
sories. Leon Limborg is business manager. 


CLOSING OF A FACTORY IN AUSTRIA. 

Tue plant of the Steinklammhofer Gummi-Werke G. m. b. H., 
at Steinklamm, near Vienna, after having been idle for some 
time, has been purchased by the Oecesterrisch-Amerikanische 
Gummi-Fabrik Aktiengeselischaft. This company will utilize the 
machinery and tools in their various existing factories, and close 
the Steinklamm plant. The land and buildings are not included 
in the purchase. The business thus closed was registered, some 
two years ago, by G. W. Laughton & Co., Limited, of Man- 
chester, England, manufacturers of mechanical rubbers and re- 
claimed rubbers, with a capital of 200,500 kronen. [See I R W 
February 1, 1909, page 171.] 


GERMANY. 

Tue shareholders of Gummi-Werke “Elbe,” Aktiengesellschaft, 
at Wittenberg near Piesteritz, at a special meeting on December 
15, voted to increase the capital from 500,000 to 750,000 marks. 

The capital of the Berliner Gummimantel-Fabrik G. m. b. H. is 
being increased from 30,000 marks to 100,000 marks [$23,841]. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ BUSINESS JUBILEE. 

On January 12 Alfred Calmon, Hamburg, general director of 
the Asbest und Gummiwerke Alfred Calmon Aktiengesellschaft, 
of that city, celebrated the establishment, by him, on January 12, 
1886, of that business. The firm was first engaged in the manu- 
facture of asbestos packings and in trading in technical supplies, 
especially manufactures of rubber and asbestes. In 1890 the 
manufacture of packings was transferred to Hanover, where the 
asbestos factory of Otto Kéhsel & Son had been acquired, and 
on December 23, 1893, the concern was incorporated as a joint 





stock company, with a capital of 540,000 marks. In 1896 the busi- 

ness was organized under the present title, with a capital of 

1,500,000 marks, which has since been increased, as the growth of 

the business required, to the present 6,000,000 marks [$1,428,000]. 
SWEDEN. 

Forty tons of Russian rubber footwear arrived by steamer on 
November 12 at Stockholm, where duties amounting to upwards 
of 50,000 crowns [=$13,400] were imposed. The shipment was 
made by the Russian-American India Rubber Co., Treiigolnik, of 
St. Petersburg, to their own warehouse at Stockholm, opened 
since their former agents there went into liquidation recently. 
The business at Stockholm is conducted under the style Aktie- 
bolaget Russian-American India-Rubber Co. “Treiigolnik”—a 
corporation with a capital of 50,000 crowns. The Stockholm 
directors are Carl Emil Stenstrom and T. B. Blomgvist. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

At the annual meeting of the Liverpool Electrical Cable Co., 
Limited, on December 22, a final dividend of 15 per cent. was 
voted, making, with the 5 per cent. interim dividend paid in 
June, a total of 20 per cent. for the year. 

There was to be a hearing in London on January 14 of a peti- 
tion for confirming the reduction of the capital of the New Gutta- 
Percha Co., Limited, from £200,000 to £125,000. This company 
was organized in 1902, to manufacture a material known as 
Gentsch’s artificial gutta-percha. 

Mersey Reclaiming Co., Limited, registered November 28. 
1910, with £25,000 [$121,662.50] capital—of which one-half is in 
preferred shares—to take over the rubber reclaiming business 
carried on at Daw Banks Works, Stockport, by the Palatine 
Trust, Limited. 

Marshall Tyre Jacket Syndicate, Limited, registered December 
13, 1910, with £100,000 [—486,650] capital, to manufacture tire 
jackets, tires, and tire fabrics, and to adopt an agreement with 
the Marshall Tyre Fabric Co., Limited. Four of the seven direc- 
tors are nominated by the latter company, including C. L. 
Marshall, who is managing director of the new company. 

Dorn, Harding & Co., rubber brokers and merchants, 65 Fen- 
church street, London, announce the admission as a partner in the 
firm of Charles Maxwell Kinnear, as from January 1, 1911. 

The sole concessionaire for Ireland for Goodrich tires is J. 
Pullar Phibbs, Molesworth street, Dublin. 


NORTH BRITISH AEROPLANE FABRICS. 

Tue North British Rubber Co., Limited (Edinburgh), have 
received a letter from Mr. C. Grahame-White informing them 
how highly satisfactory he found the aeroplane material made 
by them, which he used in the majority of his recent duration 
flights in the United States. He writes: “I was highly satisfied 
with the lightness and weather resisting qualities of the material, 
and hope to make mutually satisfactory arrangements with you 
for the supply of a large quantity for the aeroplanes which I 
am now designing, and which will shortly be put into construc- 
tion.” 

A LARGE VULCANIZING PRESS. 

Aw order has been booked by David Bridge & Co., Limited, 
rubber engineers of Castleton, Manchester, for a special hy- 
draulic vulcanizing press, 14 feet long x 54 inches wide, to have 
12 rams—i. e., six pairs—and to work at high pressure. The 
press will have three platens—two daylights complete, with 
hydraulic charging and discharging appliances. This press is 
for the use of The Premier Reforming Co., Limited, of Wal- 
thamstow, in the manufacture of sheeting and other mechanical 
goods by their special process. The Messrs. Bridge have also 
installed three special heavy grinders electrically driven, for 
grinding up old rubbers, besides other special machinery. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
ISSUED JANUARY 3, 1911. 
O. 980,226. Resilient wheel. H. R. Ellis, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
N 980,355. Hose connection. I. H. Spencer, assiguor to The Spencer 
Turbine Cleaner Co.—both of Hartford, Conn. 
980,530. Rubber dam clamp. J. W. Ivory, Philadelphia, Pa. 
980,671. Pipe coupling packing. W. W. Price, Dayton, Ohio. 
980,677. Hose coupler. S. M. Rhoads, Philadelphia, Pa. 
980,895. Hose holder. J. Doherty, San Diego, Cal. 


Trade Marks. 
49,941. Eureka Fire Hose Manufacturing Co., Jersey City, N. J. The 
representation of a fabric hose. For woven linen fabric hose. 
51,911. Elwell Rubber Manufacturing Co., Boston. The words Panther 
Tread. For rubber heels. 
52,949. Charles A. Daniel, Philadelphia, Pa. The word Ironsides. For 
rubber belting. 


ISSUED JANUARY 10, 1911. 

980,930. Armor for tires. R. G. Dunwody, Atlanta, Ga. 

980,954. Hose holder. H. J. M. Howard, Washington, D. C. 

981,047 Storage tire protector B. S. Wescott, Elmira, N. Y. 

981,082. Nursing nipple. W. M. Decker, Buffalo, N. Y. 

981,106. Rubber sole shoe. H. O'Sullivan, Lowell, Mass. 

981,181 Demountable rim for wheels. J. W. Farnoff, assignor of one-half 
to W. J. Reiman—both of Buffalo, N. Y. 

981,182. Tire fastener. Same. 

981,208. Pneumatic tire. J. MacDonnell, Haverhill, Mass. 

981,213. Cushion tire. J. A. Mollitor, Chicago, II. 

981,265. Demountable rim for vehicle wheel tires. J. G. Hodgson and 
J. G. Hodgson, Jr., Maywood, Il. 

981,266. Demountable vehicle rim for resilient tires. Same. 

981,524. Rubber fabric. W. T. Bonner, assignor to Empire Rubber Manu- 
facturing C».—boeth of Trenton, N. J. 

981,526. Automobile horn. G. Braf, A. Girardi, G. Occhinto, and S. 
Occhinto, New York 

981,588. Shampoo shield. D. Nelson, Seattle, Wash. 

981,594. Demountable resilient tire seating rim for motor car or other 

G. Hodgson and J. G. Hodgson, Jr., Maywood, ILI. 


vehicle wheels. J. 


Trade Mark. 
46,282. L. J. Mutty Co., Boston. The representation of two bull dogs 
pulling at fabric on which is marked the words Bull Dog Brand. For 
waterproofed textile fabrics. 


ISSUED JANUARY 1/7, 1911. 


981,640. Tire protector R. M. Halliday, assignor of one-half to G. C. 
Halliday—both of Mount Gilead, Ohio. 

981,705. Hose connection. I. H. Spencer, assignor to The Spencer Tur- 
bine Cleaner Co.—both of Hartford, Conn. 

981,740. Demountable rim. A. R. Behnke, St. Paul, Minn. 

981,792. Means for securing pneumatic and other tires to the rims of 
wheels. E. Owen, Llandudno, England. 

981,866. Hose coupling. S. R. Lockhart, assignor of one-half to S. E. 
Milsted—both of Buna, Texas. 

for forming automobile tire treads. W. H. Crook, 


981,981. Machine 
: assignor to the Birmingham Iroa Foundry, Derby, 


Ansonia, Conn., 
Conn, 

982,045. Electric vulcanizer. W. C. Fish and A. M. Stanley, Lynn, Mass., 
assignors to General Electric Co. 

982,143. Vehicle wheel. G. B. Lambert, New York. 


Trade Marks. 
51,464. Thomas G. Plant Co., Boston. The words Boston Leader. For 
rubber boots and shoes. 
51,561. The Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. The word Mansion. For 
rubber shoes 
52,903. St. Mungo Manufacturing Co., Glasgow, Scotland. The word 
Captain.” For golf balls. 
52,904. St. Mungo Manufacturing Co., Glasgow, Scotland. The word 
“Cadet.” For golf balls. 
ISSUED JANUARY 24, 1911. 
982,278. Rubber plate for shces. J. P. Kline, Brooklyn, Mich. 
982,373. Process of separating rubber like gum from its vegetable source. 
’, A, Lawrence, assignor to Intercontinental Rubber Co.—all of New 
York. 
982,465. Tire sieeve. A. E. Berg, Oakland, Cal. 
982,573. Device for securing tires to wheel rims. A. L. Cadé, Paris, 
France. 


Trade Mark. 
46,326. New York Belting and Packing Co., Limited, New York. The 
word Test. For belting composed of rubber and fabric. 


ISSUED JANUARY 31, 1911. 


982,968. Cushion tire. L. Knapp, Denver, Colo., assignor of one-half to 
the Fawkes International Rubber Co., a corporation of South Dakota, 
and one-half to the Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Recent Patents Relating to Rubber. 


983,177. Vehicle wheel. W. J. Straight, Chicago, III. 
983,231. Tire casing. H. R. Holbrook, Attleboro, Mass. 





[Note.—Printed copies of specifications of United States patents may be 
obtained from Tue Inp1a Rusper Wortp office at 10 cents each, postpaid.) 





GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
PATENT SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. 


The number given is that assigned to the Patent at the filing of the applica- 
tion, which in the case of these listed below was in 1909. 


*Denotes Patents for American Inventions. 


[ABsTRACTED IN THE ILLUSTRATED OFriciaL JournaL, January 11, 1911.) 

21,482 (1909). Segmental elastic tire. A. G. and G. P. Merchant, London. 

21,503 (1909). Woven driving belts impregnated with balata or gutta- 
percha. T. Taylor and J. Taylor & Co., Waterfoot, near Manchester. 

21,537 (1909). Golf balls. W. M. Short, Beckenham, Kent. 

21,611 (1909). Rim for pneumatic tires. W. H. Fry, London. 

21,692 (1909). Pneumatic protector for shoes. T. Herbert, Glasgow. 


[ApstTRActeD IN THE ILLUSTRATED OFrictiaL Journat, January 18, 1911.] 


"22,127 (1909). Pressure gage for tires. C. R. Twitchell, Los Angeles, 
California. 

22,217 (1909). Mold for tires. C. M. Gautier, London. 

22,222 (1909). Regenerating rubber. W. van Oosterzeec, Nord, France. 

22,272 (1909). Apparatus for automatically inflating tires. R. Barnfather, 
Croydon, Surrey. 

22,307 (1909). Protective band for pneumatic tires. B. B. Hill, London. 


[Apstractep IN THE ILLUSTRATED OrFiciaL Journat, January 25, 1911.) 

22,376 (1909). Colotomy appliances. C. A. Hoefftcke and C. A. Hoefftcke, 
Limited, London. 

22,543 (1909). Tire repairing device. C. Ogden, Salford, Lancs. 

22,557 (1909). Flower holder for automobiles with :ubber collar. A. Teb- 
bitt, Paris, France. 

22,606 (1909). India-rubber solvent. V. Scholz, Hamburg, Germany. 

22,607 (1909). India-rubber solvent. V. Scholz, Hamburg, Germany. 

22,807 (1909). Pneumatic tire. W. G. Y. Jones, London. 

aes 7 <0). Protective non skid cover for rubber tires. J. C. Hudson, 
-ondon. 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
PATENTS ISSUED (with Dates of Applicstion). 


417,544 (June 23, 1910). R. A. Moore. Anti skidding arrangement for 
automobiles. 

417,635 (June 29). E. Spiegel. Process and apparatus for the manufacture 
of leather tires for wheels. 

52 (June 6). J. Cairns. Tires for vehicle wheels. 

56 (June 4). A. Millet. Application of a rubber sole in the manufac- 
ture of leather footwear. 
417,768 (June 11). Société Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik. Process for 
the production of substances having the properties of caoutchouc. 
417,811 (July 2). F. Foelsch. Process of making leather, etc., imperme- 
able, especially for footwear. 

417,866 (July 5). A. Vandervoert. Elastic tire for vehicles. 

417,887 (September 13, 1909). C. Putois. Improvements ir tires for 
vehicle wheels. 

417,888 (September 13). A. A. Duhardel. Elastic tire for the wheels of 
vehicles, mechanical and other. 

417,905 (July 6, 1910). M. C. Overman. Improvements in vehicle wheels 
and in elastic tires for them. 

417,982 (June 20). E. Depreux. Ariangement for stretching, in the course 
of manufacture, belts of cotton and caoutchouc, known as balata. 

417,939 (May 20). J. C. Barker. Improvements in pneumatic tires. 

418,000 (July 1). A. Van der Stichelen. Elastic tire for the wheels of 
vehicles. 

418,001 (July 5). <A. J. Michelin. Demountable multiple wheel for pneu- 
matic tires, for automobiles and other vehicles. 

418,087 (July 9). F. H. de Lostalot. Elastic tire for all vehicles. 

418,090. (July 9). J. Markus. Improvement in the manufacture of boot 
heels from manufactured rubber wastes. 

418,351 (September 25, 1909). L. A. Emery. Anti skidding protector, for 
pneumatic tires in general. 

418,384 (July 19, 1910). E. Vedovelli. Protector for pneumatic tires. 

418,417 (July 21). L. Eschenbach. Rubber soled footwear. 

418,556 (July 25). F. Allasise. Counter-envelope for pneumatic tires. 

418,652 (July 27). A. J. Wilson. Tire for vehicle wheels. 

418,544 (July 23). Société Farben fabriken, formerly Fried Bayer & Co. 
Process for the production of a substance resembling caoutchouc and 
of the articles made from it. 


of 
of 





[Nore.—Printed copies of specifications of French patents can be ob- 
tained from R. Robet, Ingenieur-Conseil, 16 avenue de Villier, Paris, at 


50 cents each, postpaid.] 
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Here the rubber is rolled or milled to give it 
proper consistency. ‘This is the next step after the 
cleaning and drying of the crude. In other words | 
this picture shows the manufacture of rubber. 7 ot 
Further on, the rubber is patterned into articles 
of sale, and cured. 


THE MILL ROOM 


| This department, representative of the equip- 
ment of the plant of the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
is the largest and most completely equipped Mill 
Room in the world. 
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NEW YORK 
BELTING AND PACKING CO.,, Ltd. 


MANUFACTURERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF HIGH GRADE 


MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 








Including Cobb’s Piston & Valve Rod Packing, Indestructible White Sheet Packing 
Vulcan High Pressure Spiral Packing, ‘‘1846”"’ Para Rubber Belting, 
Magic Garden Hose, Air Brake, Air Drill, Steam, 
Suction, Water Hose, etc. 


Original Manufacturers of Interlocking Rubber Tiling. 











Nos. 91-93 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK 





























RUBBER BELTING 
| “SHIELD HIGH-GRADE” BRAND | 

















Every foot guaranteed Our warrant is indelibly 


in strongest possible stamped upon every Belt 


manner to protect the user 


oe 
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Write for Catalog 






We make everything 


in rubber and prices 








THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., CLEVELAND, onio 
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The Late Hawthorne Hill 


Ruspeer Wor tp, died after a brief illness at his home in 
Brooklyn on the morning of February 2. A short reference 
» this sad event was included in our February issue which was 
ist going to press. Mr. Hill’s death came suddenly, from an 
ttack of pneumonia which in his somewhat weakened physical 
mdition he was unable to withstand. He only left his office 
sk one week before his death, and was considered to be seri- 
isly ill for only 48 hours. 
Mr. Hill was born April 13, 1857, on a farm in Crittenden 
vunty, Kentucky, near Marion, the county seat. He did not 
ter school until about the 
ze of twelve, but having 
en well grounded at home 
evious to this time he 
id before this age  be- 
me an omnivorous reader 
books and newspapers and 
ad contributed articles te 
e local papers. As a boy 
e subscribed to many papers 
id magazines and made an 
fort to secure, for inspec- 
on, a copy of every periodi- 
| of which he heard. Much 
his time as a youth was 
ent in reading and writing 
d this with his remarkably 
tentive memory and close 
sight into details equipped 
m even before he reached his 
majority with a wonderfully 
varied and accurate fund of 
information. To this a con- 
tinuance of the same pains- 
taking and studious habits 
lded year by year until in 
is days of maturity he be- 
me a veritible encyclopedia 
of varied and servicable in- 


M* HAWTHORNE HILL, associate editor of Tue INpDIA 


formation, 
Mr. Hill’s first employment 
way from home 
teacher in the public schools 
of his native county. After 
ne term as a teacher he 
»ved—being then about 21 
ears old—to Marysville, Kentucky, where he had secured em- 
yyment upon the local paper. While serving in this capacity 
acted as correspondent to various daily newspapers in Cin- 
nnati, Ohio, Louisville, Kentucky, and other cities. His work 
soon attracted the attention of the metropolitan editors and in 
e spring of 1879 Mr. Henry Watterson, editor of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, offered him the position of “Kentucky State 
News Editor.” In this position Mr. Hill soon became one of the 
st known newspaper men in Kentucky. 
\fter serving several years on the 
igned his position to become city editor of the Louisville 
nmercial. He was soon advanced to managing editor of 
that paper and served in that capacity until he decided in 1887 
try his fortunes in New York. His first connection in the 
tropolis was with the New York World, where he served in 
rious capacities until 1889, when, on account of an unsatis- 
ory condition of health, he decided to give up the strenuous 


was aS a 


Courier-Journal he 


The Late Hawthorne Hill. 


{From a photograph taken fifteen years ago.] 


daily work and cast in his lot with trade journalism. He be- 
came associated with THe InpIa RuBBER Wor-p at its incep- 
tion. Mr. Hill remained with these same interests when later 
on they founded Hardware and also when The Engineering 
established. When Hardware was sold Mr. 
Hill severed his connection with this firm to become 
editor of that paper. After acting in this capacity for 
about a year Mr. Hill again joined the editorial staff of THe 
InpIA RuBBER Wortp and with the exception of a period of 
about fourteen months in 1894-5, when a protracted period of 
illness compelled him to give up editorial work, he has been 
continuously identified with 
this paper. When the paper 
was purchased by Mr. Henry 
C. Pearson, in the spring of 
1900, Mr. Hill became identi- 
fied with it as associate 
editor, the positon he oc- 
cupied until his death. 

In October, 1886, Mr. Hill 
married Miss Lillian Saw- 
yier, of Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, who survives him. 
He also leaves twin boys 
nineteen years old and a 
daughter of twelve. The in- 
terment was in Greenwood 
Cemetery. 

More than twenty years 
of intimate association with 
Mr. Hill only served to in- 
tensify the impression of his 
unusual force and capacity. 
Possessed of a marvelous 
memory, coupled with a love 
of learning for learning’s 
sake, his store of knowledge 
was encyclopedic. His long 
training in every department 


Magazine was 





of daily newspaper work, to- 
gether with a natural genius 
for it, gave to his writings 
not only an orderly, logical 
arrangement, but rare dignity 
and polish. Possessed of a 
passion for exactitude, no 
labor was too great if it re- 
sulted in the verification or illumination of facts. 

For breadth of view, sense of proportion and instant apprecia- 
tion of news values, he ranked with the great editors of the 
day. Only a singular distaste for the trammels and disciplines 
incident to great publications kept him from a career in which 
his talents would have been broadly recognized. 

As a conversationalist he held one’s attention by his inex- 
haustible fund of information and wealth of illustration. Al- 
ways courteous, generous to a fault, intensely patriotic, not in 
a local but a truly American sense, he held the esteem of all, 
while those who were able to penetrate the almost bashful 
reserve with which he enshrouded his inner self, found a soul 
of rare sweetness and strength. 

What Tue InprIA Ruspser Wortp owes to his intelligence and 
constant service, especially during its formative period, can 
hardly be expressed. How much he wilt be missed by his 
associates no words can depict. 
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FOREIGN MARKETS FOR RUBBER TIRES. 


ha a recent issue of the Dajly Consular and Trade Reports 
the subject “Markets for Rubber Tires” is discussed in 
reports of United States consuls from all parts of the world. 





The salient facts embodied in some of these reports, we 
reproduce, as likely to prove instructive to those of our 
readers who may be interested in the establishment of an 


export trade in their goods 

The consul-general at Moscow says, “The Russian market 
for solid tires is undoubtedly the largest in the world, though 
yet in its infancy. The demand for pneumatic tires is grow- 
ing with the large increase in the automobile and bicycle 
The report gives statistics as to the imports of auto- 
and parts via Asiatic frontiers, par- 
ticulars as to the leading rubber manufacturing companies 
in Russian and their output, the means adopted by other 
the trade and sources of 
not the trade, 


trade.” 


mobiles European and 


countries to secure a share of 


tire supply, tells why Americans do share in 
and how they may obtain part of it. 

From Germany, the consul-general at Hamburg reports as 
the steps taken by manufacturers of 
secure a share in the trade, and offers 
suggestions as to how the market could be entered. The 
consul-general at Frankfort-on-Main quotes prices at which 
tires of German and French make are sold there, which he 
a foreign firm, introducing tires, would have to meet 


to the duty on tires, 


other countries to 


says, 
and depend on the superiority of their goods to win them 
trade 
“An excellent field in this consular district for the sale 


of rubber goods,” is reported by the consul at Carlsbad, 
\ustria, who instances complaints as to the quality of the 
tires purchasable there, as affording a good basis for the 
a reasonable figure, of good American tires. 
as to the best plan for reaching the 


introduction, at 
Le 
market in Austria-Hungary 

The consul-general at Marseilles, France, reports remark- 
able success in the sale of an American pneumatic tire in that 


gives some points 


market. American makes of solid tires also take the lead 
there, although they are being steadily displaced by the 
pneumatic. To get trade it would be necessary, in his 


opinion, to open a depot in Paris. 

From Johannesburg, South Africa, the consul reports that 
“in point of that city offers one of the best 
markets in the world for rubber tires, not only for automo- 
biles, but for motorcycles and bicycles.” He gives the num- 
ber of motor cars licensed in the municipality, in the first 
months of 1910, at 700, not including the outlying towns and 
district of «he number of cars would raise 
the total to considerably over 1,000. He reports the tires 
sold mostly of European make, but a few of the garages stock 
American tires and occasional orders for them are given by 
general dealers. The monthly turnover in automobile tires 
in the district is placed by him at $30,000 to $35,000. In 
there are 471 licensed motorcycles and 22,000 bi- 
Johannesburg alone, but being mostly of 
English make they are equipped with English tires. There 
a good demand for rubber tires for carriages. The 
American share of the business is at present insignificant, 
but could, in the consul’s opinion, be increased by the estab- 
lishment of a central depot, for the supply of the trade. 

The consul-general at Domingo, reports bicycles 
quite extensively used in the Dominican Republic, and many 
of the livery carriages, of a light surrey type—most of them 
imported from the United States—which in the absence of 
street cars are used for passenger conveyances, as having 
rubber tires. Although rubber tires do not wear well and 
soon need repairs, the facilities for doing this work are re- 


population 


“Reef,” where the 


addition, 
cvcles in use in 


is also 


Santo 


ported as poor. 





From the above, it is easy to gather that there are plenty 
of opportunities in foreign markets, for the introduction of 
American rubber tires, if the manufacturers of the United 
States would expend, on their possibilities, a little of the 
energy they put forth to secure, against strenuous competi- 
tion, a less important and much less profitable amount of busi- 
ness at home. 

The following table of sales of automobiles and parts, made 
by United States manufacturers, to customers in foreign 
countries, for the past three years, compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, is calculated to interest rubber 
tire manufacturers. It shows, in the first place, the magni- 
tude of the export business done in these goods, in the sec- 
ond its remarkable growth and it also indicates the countries 
in which there is likely to be a field for the introduction of 
meritorious products of this character: 





Countries 1908. 1909. 1910. 
United Kingdom . $1,728,704 2,059,210 $2,755,592 
DT Senakeahaas 5 . 560,449 846,136 753.204 
ee See roe 158,979 181,087 331,754 
Re a een 248,519 224,068 377,750 
Ce TONG fin ck ccives 217,172 335,675 764,463 
CEE Vevdecuectansdsvene 1,115,540 2,437,042 5,021,043 
I Ta oe awa eae 312,603 494,238 689,903 
, Sees econ ren 198,078 337,414 412,588 
South America .............. 126,285 240,453 519,160 
British Oceania ............. 87,543 303,452 748,933 
Other Asia and Oceanic...... 129,968 191,448 599,756- 
Other countries .............. 64,754 136,394 216,150 

(Ae en Ae $4,948,594 $7,786,617 $13,190,296 


A NOTE OF WISDOM HAS BEEN STRUCK IN BUTTE, MONTANA. They 
have a city ordinance there—differing from most city ordinances, 
in that the police assume to enfor*e it—which requires the placing 
of rubber matting over coal-hole covers and other pieces of 
smooth iron in the sidewark during the season of snow and 
slipperiness. A highly sensible and humane provision; for if 
there is any device calculated to effect a violent encounter between 
the sidewalk and the back of a man’s head it is the polished coal- 
hole cover when disguised by a half inch of snow. Other cities 
in the snow belt might very properly follow the Butte lead, ex- 
tending the law to cover sidewalks with glass settings, devised 
especially in the interest of the bone experts. Rubber matting on 
the slippery places of life would save many a man from coming 
down and help the matting market to move steadily up. 





Tne AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT of Java estimates the total 
area planted to caoutchouc on that island at about 36,770 hectares. 
Of this, 25,550 hectares are planted to Hevea lrasiliensis, 6,430 to 
Ficus elastica, and 17,050 hectares to Manihot glaziovii, Castilloa 
elustica, etc. 


WATERPROOF CLOTHING FOR THE FRENCH ARMY. 

For some time past, the French military authorities have had 
in view the furnishing of rubber mantles to the officers. On the 
occasion of the lest manceuvers in Picardy, experiments have again 
been made, with a new pattern, which, although no official notice 
of its acceptance has been made, is said to have proved very 
satisfactory. The new pattern suggested, is a very short mantle, 
fitting closely over the field uniform of the officers and made of 
a black, rubberized fabric. The closure in front is almost in- 
visible, and is based on a press-button method, the collar rises 
high and is half stiff. This new pattern, which, as already 
stated, has a prospect of acceptance, is at once more elegant and 
cheaper than those hitherto suggested. German manufacturers 
of rubberized clothing fabrics, says the Gummi-Zeitung, may 
possibly find great interest in regard to the possibility of this 
general supply of officers’ mantles and give it their full attention. 
Undoubtedly they would be in a position, in connection with this 
supply, to enter into profitable competition. 
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APCO PEDAL GRIP. 

HE metal surfaces of the pedals, by 
sj movements of an automobile are 
likely, especially when they begin to wear, to develop a 
smoothness or slipperiness that makes the hold of the foot upon 
them insecure and is a familiar element of uncertainty and dan- 
ger in automobile operation. The attempts made to obviate 
this trouble, by wrapping the metal pedal in rubber, rags, etc., 
1 “serving” it with cord, afford the best evidence of its exist- 
ence and recognition by drivers. Not only this, but the constant 
pressure on the unyielding metal surface and the tiresome efforts 


of which the 
very 


means 
controlled, are 





Arco PEepAL Grip. 


to keep the foot in place, are not conducive to the motorist’s 
comfort on long trips, especially on thoroughfares where constant 
control of the car is essential to safety. Apco Pedal Grips are 
offered as a means of avoiding these objectionable features. They 
are made of corrugated rubber, reinforced with a sturdy steel 
plate and provided with bolts by means of which they can be 
immediately and firmly secured in place. On these pedal grips 
the feet cannot slip, moreover, they take up jar and vibration to 
an extent that materially relieves the strain on the foot. Attrac- 
tive in appearance, they look well on any car and are an inexpen- 
sive addition to its equipment. [American Pedal Co., No. 1733 
Broadway, New York.] 





NEW FEATURE ELECTRIC HOSE. 

Wirt a view of furnishing a customer with indisputable proof 
of the fact that when purchasing cut lengths of hose he is re- 
ceiving what he paid for, enabling the salesman to cut any de- 
sired length without going to the trouble of measuring it off 
and at the same time furnishing the dealer with a ready means 
of ascertaining the quantity of any particular size of hose he may 


New Feature Evectric Hose. 


have in stock, without having to measure it, the manufacturers of 
“Electric” and “Velvet” brands of seamless, circular, braided 
electric rubber hose, have adopted the plan of marking each 
foot of its length in the course of manufacture. The hose is 
made up in lengths of 500 feet or more, according to the nature 
»f the demand and the buyer is thus enabled to obtain reasonable 
lengths in one piece, without joint or coupling. [Electric Hose 
ind Rubber Company, Wilmington, Delaware. ] 









New Rubber Goods in the Market. 









A “KLINGTITE” THAT CLINGS. 

Tue cut shown herewith illustrates the new Alice Lloyd 
Klingtite rubber, which is made both in the women’s croquet 
and in the storm last. The essential feature of the Klingtite is 
similar to the essential feature of the Everstick shoe, viz., a 
cord running around the upper edge of the rubber, which, of 
course, greatly decreases the elasticity around the heel and 





























Tue “KuincTIte” RUBBER. 








makes the rubber cling more tightly to the leather shoe, a fea- 
ture which is useful where the clerk has not been particularly 
careful to see that the rubber is a good fit for the leather shoe. 
There is one difference between the Klingtite rubber and the 
Everstick in the fact that in the Klingtite the cord does not go 
entirely around the top of the rubber. Open space is left at the 
front in order to allow enough elasticity to make it possible to 
rubber on and off easily. [American Rubber Co., 
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THE NEW FIRESTONE QUICK REMOVABLE SIDE WIRE TIRES. 

A NEW TIRE and rim equipment that promises to revolu- 
tionize the present methods of changing truck tires, is being 
publicly offered for the first time by The Firestone Tire 
and Kubber Co., makers of the standard side wire tire. This 
equipment does away with layups for tire repairs or re- 
placements, by enabling the driver to change tires anywhere 
in a few minutes, with no other tool than a wrench. 

It keeps deliveries going on with but slight interruption 
and cuts off the dead expense of having the vehicle out of 
commission on account of tires. 



























SINGLE Quick REMOVABLE TRUCK TIRE. 





The accompanying illustrations show a single tire mounted 
on the wheel, and a sectional view of the rear wheel equipped 








Duat Quick RemovaBLe Truck Tire. 





order 





with dual tires, one of which has been removed. In 
to change tires, the driver removes the nuts (6), of which 
there are fourteen around the wheel. This releases the clamp- 
ing flange (5). He then slides off the tire, rim and all in one 
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The clamping ring (4) is split and comes 
off along with the tire. A spare tire already applied to the 
rim is substituted by merely reversing the operation. One 
or two spare rims with tires already applied are kept at 
headquarters ready for use. Rims of equivalent size are in- 
terchangeable on all wheels, front and rear, single or dual. 
There is no risk of the tire not being firmly and properly 
applied in its rim, for the tire itself is applied by experts at 
any of the hundred-odd applying stations. The 
driver only changes the rim and does not tamper with the 
This equipment enables the removal of any tires 


lateral movement 


Firestone 


tire itself. 
at will, to be rebuilt or repaired before they are too far gone. 
Such repairs to Firestone Side-Wire Tires frequently double 
their length of service. This equipment has been thoroughly 
tested and its efficiency proved in actual service before offer- 
One of the largest truck manufacturers 
[Firestone Tire 


ing it to the public. 
has already adopted it as regular equipment. 
and Rubber Co., Akron.] 
REPUBLIC SOLID CLINCHER TIRE. 
Rubber Co. is manufacturing a truck tire 
which many of the most essential features con- 
ducive to economical truck tire service. It is known as the 
clincher flange type, and is made under patent issued to B. 
C. Swinehart, who has charge of their motor truck department. 
Cross wires are used to stiffen the base and to keep it from 


THE 


Republic 


possesses 


Repusiic Soir CLINCHER TIRES. 


pulling out from under the inturned clincher flanges. The flanges 
offset so as to protect the bolts from coming into contact with 
curbs, car rails, etc., and the clincher part of flange entirely pro- 
tects the base of tire. The growing demand for quick detachable 
truck tires has rapidly pushed this tire to the front, until now 
it is one of the most popular on the market, as it can be replace 
by a new one in less than one half-hour without the aid of any 
special tool or machinery. [Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio.] 
“SAXE" ALL ELASTIC WRISTLET. 

Tue comfort many people engaged in fatiguing occupations, 
such as typewriting and various mechanical pursuits, athletic 
sports, and the like, derive from a _ wristlet, and _ their 
indispensability in cases of weak or sprained wrists, haé 
created a steady demand for appliances of this description. For 
the ““Saxe” all-elastic wristlet, special advantages are claimed. 


Tue “Saxe” WRisTLET. 

Made of rubber of the best quality, fully protected to avoid 
direct contact with the skin, it not only adapts itself, with un- 
varying uniformity to the conformation of the wrist, and follows 
all its movements, but constantly affords live and active support, 
without requiring to be fastened so tightly as to be uncomfortable. 
It is made in various sizes, is easily applied and of neat ap- 
pearance. [Chesterman & Streeter, Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. ] 
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THE TRIPLEX COMBINATION BAG AND IRRIGATOR. 

A not water bag and an irrigator must be considered as in- 
dispensable articles in the hygienic outfit of every household and 
their value is enhanced where they are conveniently combined, 
the Triplex combination water or ice bag and irrigator, 
Owing to the material used in its manu- 


as in 
illustrated herewith. 


<< 


pil mut : 
ii 


TRIPLEX COMBINATION BAG AND IRRIGATOR. 


facture, it can be effectively sterilized, will withstand extremes 
of temperature and such oils or chemicals as are frequently pre- 
scribed for douching can be used in it without risk of injury. 
Its form enables it to be easily filled and as easily cleansed, and 
its manufacturers claim for it great durability and equal con- 
venience for use as an ice cap or bag or hot water bottle. Its 
comfort is enhanced in either instance by the use with it of a 
conveniently removable flannel cover. [The Triplex Specialty Co., 
New York.] 
A NOVEL AUTO SHIRT. 

A NOVELTY among chauffeur’s rubber auto shirts is found in 
one which fastens at the neck with double snaps, having a rib- 
bon run through the collar to tie it closely. It is an extra full 











ound 





Novet Auto SHIrtT. 


garment, but not awkwardly so. Rubber hoods to match the 
same can be had, having a full cape to the hood. The whole 
outfit, which, as the accompanying illustration shows, is quite 
presentable in appearance, comes in colors of black, red and olive, 
and in a full assortment of sizes. [John Wanamaker, New 


York.] 
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DER KAUTSCHUK, UND SEINE PRUEFUNG, BY DR. F. W. ny. 
rischen and — Ing. . Memmler - - - Leipzig: S. Hirzel. 1910 
{Paper. 8vo. 263. — 8 marks.] 


HIS book, for its size, is one of the most comprehensive 
= and complete works published in recent years on the sub- 
ject of rubber, and especially the testing of rubber. The 
work, which is practically a digest of rubber literature, be- 
ginning with the first knowledge of rubber in 1493, is brought 
down to include matters published during March and April 
of 1910. 

The book is well arranged, the sequence of the various sub- 
jects being natural and logical, as will be shown by a glance 
at the table of contents. It is divided into three distinct divi- 
sions, which are subdivided into sections. The first division 
contains a general description of rubber, under the following 
headings: Section A, History; B, Occurrence of Rubber; C, 
Properties of Latices; D, Constitution of the Rubber Hydro- 
carbon; E, Other Substances Occurring with the Rubber Hydro- 
carbon in Crude Rubber; F, Physical Properties of Crude Rub- 
ber; G, Chemical Properties of Crude Rubber; H, Theory of 
Vulcanization of Rubber; J, Technical Handling and Prepara- 
tion of Rubber Materials; K, Properties of Vulcanized Rubber. 

The second division is devoted to the chemical analysis of 
rubber, and is by Dr. Hinrichsen. The various subjects cov- 
ered are as follows: A, Analysis of Crude Rubber; B, Analy- 
sis of Vulcanized Rubber; C, Life Tests of Finished or Vul- 
canized Rubber. 


Division 3 covers the mechanical testing of rubber, and is t 


by K. Memmler. Section A deals with strength tests of soft 
rubber and the methods of carrying out such tests; B, Results 
of Strength Tests on Soft Rubber According to the Older and 
Newer Methods of Testing. 

This last division is especially complete, and the various 
methods of mechanical testing of rubber, which have been pro- 
posed from time to time, are very fully treated. The section 
is illustrated with numerous wood cuts and diagrams of ap- 
paratus used by various investigators in making their tests, as 
well as full descriptions of the methods of using these various 
pieces of apparatus. 

This subject of the mechanical testing of rubber deserves a 
great deal more attention than has been given to it by most au- 
thors, and it is indeed gratifying to find that these authors treat 
the subject so fully. They give not only the results of their own 
experiments along this line, but also, in considerable detail, a 
description of the work of other authors and the results obtained 
by them. The various charts and tables illustrating these de- 
scriptions greatly enhance their value. 

One other subject, which is treated at some length in various 


parts of the book, is the optical testing of rubber and rubber - 


resins. This is also a line which will probably prove of great 
value in the future, and one which, in the opinion of the re- 
viewer, is well worth the attention of experimenters. It might, 
indeed, furnish the subject of a graduating thesis for many 
students. 

The entire work is well written, and the notes on the litera- 
ture are admirably clear and full. The book deserves a place 
on the shelf of every rubber chemist. 

THE CEYLON HANDBOOK AND DIRECTORY AND COMPENDIUM 
of Useful Information for 1910-11, to Which is Prefixed a Statistical 


Summary for the Colony and Review of the Planting Enterprise up to 
Angua 1910. Compiled - - - under the direction of J. Ferguson, , 


- Colombo: A. M. & J. Ferguson. 1910-11. Cloth. Pp. 1 
1576. Price, £1 1s.] J ’ —_ —™ 


Tue Ceylon Handbook and Directory for the years 1910-11 
is the same excellent compendium of business information on 
Ceylon that the previous editions have been. The book is some- 


The Editor’s Book Table. 






what increased in bulk, which is mainly due to the development 
of the Ceylon planting industry. Mr. Ferguson estimated that 
in the middle of 1910 the returns from the planting districts, 
after being carefully checked by the Colombo mercantile agents, 
showed that 188,000 acres of rubber were planted or being 
planted for the season. A good deal of this acreage is inter- 
planted in tea. This interplanted area is estimated at 75,351 
acres, while 21,169 acres of cacao are also intermixed with rub- 
ber. It is stated, however, that 188,000 acres may be safely 
taken to represent the land planted with rubber in Ceylon at 
the time this report was made. The book also devotes consid- 
erable attention to the other industries of Ceylon and gives es- 
pecially full statistics on tea culture. The “Handbook” con- 
tains full particulars regarding all of the plantations of rubber 
and is an exceedingly valuable guide to all business men inter- 
ested in this industry. This “Handbook” is one of the most 
complete that has been gotten out. 

THE POCKET GUIDE TO THE WEST INDIES. BY ALGERNON E. 


Aspinall. New and revised edition. London: Duckworth & Co. 1910. 
{[Cloth. l6mo. Pp. 320. Price, 3s. 6d. net.] 


Tuis Pocket Guide to the West Indies is the second edition 
of a former publication by the same author. The original pub- 
lication proved extremely popular and the demand for the book 
was so large that a second edition was made necessary. In 
the preface to the present edition it is claimed that much of 
the matter in the book has been rewritten and that an extra 
chapter on the Panama Canal has been added. The compiler 
of the work has taken the greatest care to secure the latest 
statistics and details with regard to all of the West Indian coun- 
tries. The book contains many maps and charts and is a thor- 
ough compendium of the West Indies. It will prove extremely 
valuable to any traveler in that section of the globe. 

INDISCHE CULTUUR ALMANAK (MET SUPPLEMENT) VOOR 

1911. Samengesteld voor A. H. Berkhout en H. (. Prinsen Geerligs, 


25e Jaargang. Amsterdam: J. H. de Bussy. 1910. ([Cloth. 32mo. 
Pp. 385. Price, 3 florins.] 


Tae practical utility of this little work covers the entire 
year, including, as it does, a complete almanac, showing the 
various feasts, etc., fixed and movable, not only those ob- 
served by Christians, generally and the Roman Catholic 
Church particularly, but also those of the Israelite, Chinese 
and Japanese elements in the East Indian population. A 
memorandum diary, three days to the page, suggests the 
use of the book as a reminder for duties to be discharged, 
obligations to be met, etc., on different days, and there is 
also a fund of statistical and other information relating to 
the various crops cultivated in this section; weights and 
measures of the different nations, etc., etc. Professor Berk- 
hout, one of the compilers, was formerly conservator of 
forests in the Netherlands Indies. The supplement referred 
to is a pamphlet of sixty-four pages, giving a list of works 
relating to agricultural, meteorological, entomological and 
other subjects. The almanac is neatly bound, in pocket form, 
with receptacle for memoranda, holder for lead pencil and rub- 
ber band. 

MISSOURI BOTANICAL GARDEN, TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL RE- 
ort. St. Louis, Missouri, The Board of Trustees. [Cloth. 8vo. 


p. 195.] 
PreFAceD with a view of the library and laboratories of 


the Garden, and embellished with numerous well executed 
photogravures of botanical specimens; this handsomely 
printed publication embodies the report of the officers of 
the Board of Trustees of the Garden, and of the director, 
covering the year ending December, 1909, also the full text 
of papers on botanical and kindred subjects, prepared dur- 
ing the year and published by the trustees. 








NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


and Rubber Co. 


HE 
little 
Trucks on 


Firestone Tire (Akron), has issued a 
booklet entitled “How to Prevent Laying Up Your 
Account of the 


the detachable rims of the Firestone company and shows how 


Tires.” This publication describes 
the life of tires may be prolonged by having them rebuilt before 


they are too far gone lhe publication is well illustrated and is 

particularly devoted to showing the advantages of the new quick 
(3%4" 614" 

(Akron, 


f the latest trade publication that reaches 


10 pages. ] 
Ohio). “Mi: torcy< le 


removable side-wire tires 
Tue B. F. Go 


Sundries” 


pricu Co Tires and 


is the subj 


us from this company. It bears out their reputation as to typo- 
graphical taste, while the contents will interest the dealer and 
the rider—especially the latter. The Goodrich roadster, the 


Bailey 


tires on which the company’s reputation is founded, are described 


Goodrich tread and the Goodrich white heavy tread, 


and illustrated, the nstruction of cach being shown sectionally 


and the advantages claimed for it set forth in terms that are 


perfectly comprehensible to the average motorcyclist; and which 
furnish the 


should dealer with the basis for some good motor 
Goodrich motorcycle “tourist grip,” 


talk. The butt 
Goodrich rubber V-belt, and stems, 

Goodrich vulcanizing solution and Good 
well 
portion of the catalogue devoted to sun 


cycle tire 


end tube, valves valve 
patches for punctures, 
rich plastic cement, all known to the trade as well as to 
cyclists, make up the 
dries. Some useful hints on the care, removing, applying and 
repairing Goodrich motorcycle tires make up the balance of this 
attractive booklet. [514" « 8% 

DHE 


trated and handsomely printed, 


“. 12 pages.|] 
(Akron, Ohio). Profusely 
a new catalogue of their rubber 


DitaAMonD Rupper Co illus 


footwear, distributed by the above company is commendable alike 
for its comprehensiveness and for the consideration for detail 
displayed in the descriptive text. With this catalogue, and a 
of his trade, the retailer 
stock that will meet his every require 


knowledge of the requirements can 


provide himself with a 
ment. Diamond quality, to which special attention is directed, 
is a guarantee, alike to dealer and wearer that the goods will 


prove satisfactory. The catalogue is accompanied by a separate 


list of net prices. [5 & 7 48 pages. ] 

Tue La Crosse Rupper Mitts Co. (La Crosse, Wisconsin), 
in fulfilment of their endeavor to place upon the market “the 
best-wearing lines of rubbers in their respective grades” publish 


of their rubber foot-wear, including 
everything the retail trade is likely to require in this line. The 
admirable illustrations and lucid descriptions, together with the 


a neatly printed catalogue 


reputation the company enjoys for owning the latest approved 
lasts and fitting all up to date shoes, should make this attrac 
tive booklet hi 


A special 8 page list 
of tennis, recreation, yachting and gymnasium shoes, accom- 


a useful guide to the dealer. 
panies the above, the price list being likewise furnished in sep- 
48 pages.] 

RuppeR MANUFACTURING 


arate form. [4” x 7” 
THE PERCHA Co., OF 
Toronto, Ltp., publish, for the season 1910-1911, a catalogue and 


GUTTA AND 
price list of their “Maltese Cross” tennis shoes, superseding all 
previous issues. Its twelve neatly printed and liberally illus- 
trated 3% 6” pages, convey all the information in regard to 
these popular goods that the dealer needs in making his selec- 
tions for a stock. 

Beacon Farts Rupper SuHoe Co., (Beacon Falls, Connecticut) 
fill 44 closely printed pages, 34%” 6”, with their catalogue and 
price list of rubber boots, shoes, etc., for 1911. The 
exceptionally complete, embracing everything made in the shape 
of rubber footwear for men, women and children, the company’s 
trade-mark being accepted by dealers and wearers, as a satis- 
factory guarantee of quality 

W. D. Atten Manuracturine Co. (Chicago), manufacturers 
a catalogue and price list of their 
112 pages. 


”. 


line is 


of brass goods, publish 
productions, 


10 x 6 ins., covering, with index, 
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The rubber trade will be interested in the complete line of 
hose sprinklers, couplings, fixtures, nozzles, play-pipes, and 
other connection with hose, for garden, 
fire department and all other purposes, which this well-printed 
and profusely-illustrated publication displays. 


devices used in 


CALENDARS FOR 1911. 

LepaANon Mitt Co. (Pawtucket, Rhode Island), issued for 
1911 one of the handsomest calendars that has been received at 
this office. This calendar is a work of art, its main feature be- 
ing a land scene, “Evening on the River.” The photogravure is 
very handsome and the calendar makes an exceedingly attractive 
wall ornament. 

The calendar of the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. (Akron) 
for 1911 is illuminated with a large colored picture of two 
handsome girls in an automobile. The calendar is large and of 
wall size type and is well adapted to any business office. The 
Firestone quick detachable clincher tire is the prominent feature 
in the foreground of the picture. 


INDIA-RUBBER GOODS IN COMMERCE. 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 
phe reige statement of the values of exports of manufac- 
tures of india-rubber and gutta-percha for the month of 
December, 1910, and for five calendar years: 


Belting, Boots All 
MonTHSs. Packing and Other Tora. 
and Hose. Shoes. Rubber. 
December, 1910....... $138,333 $172,121 $487,680 $798,134 
January to November. 1,918,611 2,094,016 5,193,806 9,206,433 





Fotal, 1910......... $2,056,944 $2,266,137 $5,681,486 $10,004,567 
Tek, TOO vs ccceene 1,800,300 1,653,466 4,413,626 7,867,392 
Total, 1908. 1,256,490 1,329,170 3,580,685 6,166,345 
.). S.lC ee 1,402,373 1,646,880 3,944,080 6,993,333 
Total, 1906......... 1,162,751 1,213,196 3,282,659 5,658,606 
[he above heading “All Other Rubber,” for the last six 


months, includes the following details relating to Tires: 


For All 

MonrTHS. Automobiles. Other. Tota 
POE. winning ohonsinan values $146,080 $56,096 $202,176 
EE: donindepuaies one 151,468 71,486 222,954 
BOONE ov vvcccccvecsecs 133,735 39,457 173,192 
OO rere 103,788 33,469 137,257 
November 160,214 37,962 198,176 
ERE. ds acer ccncenoane 144,645 47,325 191,970 

Exports of rubber boots and shoes have been in quantity: 


2,440,663 pairs in 1908; 3,150,294 pairs in 1909; 4,157,699 pairs in 
1910. 

Exports of reclaimed rubber: 
1909 ; $652,233 in 1910. 


Imports Into THE UNITED STATES. 


’ 
$327,388 in 1908; $487,675 in 








1908. 1909. 1910. 
India-rubber goods........ $1,509,629 $1,390,684 $971,764 
Gutta-percha goods........ 97,593 71,857 79,111 
OE .skcsyvaxsabawadeas $1,607,222 $1,462,541 $1,050,875 





SOME EXPORTS FROM MANCHESTER TO THE 
UNITED STATES. 





ABLE showing the values of declared exports of the follow- 

ing articles from the consular district of Manchester to the 

United States and the Philippine Islands during the years 1909 
and 1910: 


DETAILS. 1909. 1910. 
India rubber sheets, pouches, etc........ $18,875.65 $64,079.58 
Balata and other belting ............... 3,892.29 138,519.77 
Waterproof garments and cloth ......... 114,016.96 115,242.93 
DEE So cia Caathccaebecces wees 045.80 11,153.57 
CG GE Seicceviives vivssecseexeee 89,432.85 88,730.14 
ENE MOTE EN ETO SOO 292,440.94 355,044.59 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN CINCINNATI 
BY A RESIDENT CORRESPONDENT. 
HE Republic Rubber Co., is represented in this city by the 
Motor Car Supply Co. This company has just moved into 
the tire and automobile zone of the city by opening spacious 
offices at Eighth and Race streets. The new house is in charge 
of Charles R. Linson as manager. 
x * * 

The Auto Interlining Company of Cincinnati has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $25,000. The company will 
make interlining for automobile tires under a new process 
and will establish a large factory in this city. The intertub- 
ing is made under a new patent just secured. The new organi- 
zation is made up of a number of prominent local business 
men. William Stacy is president and G. S. McDuff is secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


Howard Goodall connected with the Cincinnati branch 
the Diamond Rubber Co., has been transferred to the 
Louisville, Ky. depot, which has just recently been opened 
by the company in that city. C. A. Dunham, also of the Cin- 
cinnati branch has been appointed to look after the sales at 
he Louisville depot. Manager Simpson of the local branch 
has transferred C. R. Couden, who has been employed here as 
djuster, to the Dayton, Ohio, depot. 

*~ * 


* * * 


* 


Application has been made to the United States court 
here, for a stay of proceedings in the common pleas court of 
Springfield, Ohio, in the case of Mary S. Harshman against 
the Kansas City Tire and Rubber Co. (Kansas City, Mis- 
souri). The request was made on behalf of the trustee in 
the bankruptcy proceedings instituted against the Kansas 
City Tire and Rubber Co. Mrs. Harshman seeks to have set 
aside a conveyance of real estate located in Clark County, 
Ohio. The trustee in bankruptcy claims that this property 
belongs to the assets of the bankrupt. The court refused the 
application, however. 


THE RUBBER TRADE AT AKRON. 


BY A RESIDENT CORRESPONDENT. 
HE last building erected-by The‘B. F. Goodrich Co., a seven- 
story structure containing over two acres of floor space, 
will be devoted to the manufacture of solid rubber tires for ve- 
hicles and trucks. They are manufacturing a new model auto truck 
tire called the “Goodrich Quick Detachable.” This tire requires 
no change of wheel measurements as the circumference of the 
tires is the same as those now in use, the diameter is two inches 
larger, making a longer wearing tire. The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
has undertaken the education of the public in the manufacture of 
rubber goods, by giving moving picture entertainments in various 
parts of the country. These are provided at the expense of:the 
Goodrich Company, and represent the history of rubber from 
“Tree to Tire”; tapping the rubber trees in the tropical forests, 
the preparation of the rubber milk for shipment, the loading 
of the rubber hams at the large markets, the final loading for 
foreign ports, and the various steps in the manufacture of the 
same, up to placing the finished product on the market. The 
demonstration is complete and the places where these exhibi- 
tions are given are crowded. As many as 6,000 people have 
iewed at one time the giving of this entertainment. 
* * * 
The Société Frangaise B. F. Goodrich Co. has been incorporated 
France to take care of the business of The B. F. Goodrich 
. in France, Italy, England and Germany, and to take charge of 
> plant recently bought by that company at Colombes, near 
‘aris. The B. F. Goodrich Co. at present are designing special 
chinery for that plant and expect to have it installed and 
plant ready to go ahead with the manufacture of rubber 


goods some time this summer. The company will put forth 
special effort in pneumatic and solid tires for motor trucks and 
carriages. This avoids heavy freight rates, and also the heavy 
duties now paid on imports of American tires to European 


countries. * * * 


The Republic Rubber Co. (Youngstown), has declared a 
stock dividend of 45 per cent. A new issue of $1,000,000 of com- 
mon stock has been authorized, and will be held in the treasury. 
An additional $500,000 of preferred stock was authorized, and 
this is now being disposed of. The company has declared its 
regular quarterly dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. 

The company is building a 5-story addition to its plant to 
extend the tire and other departments. The increase in com- 
mon and preferred stock brings the total capital stock of the 
company up to $4,000,000. 

The Republic Rubber Co. of (Pittsburg), was incorporated for 
$20,000, and will be located at Wood and Water streets, Pitts- 
burg. E. E. Gallup is president, L. H. Irwin secretary, and Wil- 
lard Fisher, treasurer. It is a selling agency and closely affiliated 
with the Republic Rubber Co. of Youngstown. 

+ * * 

J. F. Singleton, of the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., says 
that better service would be obtained on 90 per cent. of all mo- 
tor truck tires if the following ten rules are observed: 


1. Avoid overloading the vehicle. It places too much strain on the tires. 
2. Do not overspeed. If the tires are persistently overtaxed they cannot 


give their full length of service. J 
3. Keep the brakes working with equal pressure on each wheel and the 


axles and wheels trued up. ‘ 
Do not let oil or grease accumulate on the tires. 


to decay. 
5. Always start the auto before turning the steering wheel. 
6. Start and stop gradually. Avoid jerky motions. 
Do not run your car along street car rails. It grinds off tire edges. 
Cross car tracks at an angle when possible, and always choose the 


smoother pathway. : 
Merely resetting or repairing a side wire tire will often double its 
service. Always have this attended to promptly. 
10. Always look well before you buy tires and select the longest wear- 
ing and easiest riding in the market. 


The Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. has entered into a contract 
with E. A. Moross, Director of the Atlanta-Pablo Beach Speed 
Races, March 27-30, to guarantee and furnish three mile a minute 
tires. These tires have safely withstood a mile in 27.33 seconds 
over the Florida sands, and Mr. Firestone guarantees that his 
tires will not only stand three miles a minute but even four, if a 
car can be obtained to travel at that rate. 

aa * * 

Mr. A. H. Marks, of the Diamond Rubber Co., is quoted as 
saying: “The working out of the perfect balance of a tire with 
respect to the correct size of air space in proportion to the 
width of seating area within the rim was an engineering problem 
for the tire manufacturer. ‘he result is that no matter what the 
type of tire, the dimensions are quite definitely established.” 

“Not all makers work to precisely the same ratios, out in gen- 
eral the size of the tire is not determined by que$tions involving 
its appearance on the wheel, its stout or lean look or any mere 
seeming of great stability. The whole problem must be treated 
as one calling for the greatest scientific skill. The size of the 
tire cannot be changed without changing its whole general con- 
struction. That is to say, a large tire must have stronger, heavier 
walls, thicker, heavier tread and greater strength throughout 
than the tire for a smaller wheel or of smaller cross sectional 
measurements.” ‘ o “ 


It causes them 


The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. have completed their new 
tire building, and dedicated the same by giving a dance for the 
benefit of the Goodyear Relief Association, which was organized 
January 26, 1909, and which has a present membership of over 
500. A temporary floor of maple was laid, 65 feet wide by 400 
feet long. The hall was well lighted by electricity, and the in- 
terior decorations were elaborate. Music was furnished by the 
historical Eighth Regiment Band of the Ohio National Guard, 
McKinley’s Own, and by Kruse’s Orchestra. There were 40 
dances during the evening. The dance was enjoyed by more thar 
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3,000 people, and many hundred people amused themselves with 
cards. Refreshments were provided in wholesale quantities and 
served free of charge. This is the latest of the many enjoyable 
social events that the Goodyear plant has provided. The estab- 
lishment at present covers a ground of area of 31 acres, has a 
power plant of 7,500 horsepower, an average number of 3,300 
employés, and a capacity of more than 100,000 pounds of prod- 
uct per day. Its success is largely credited to the strenuous 
efforts of F. A. Seiberling, the present president ,of the company. 
* * * 

The Motz Clincher Tire and Rubber Co. have changed their 

name to the Motz Tire and Rubber Co. 
* * . 

The Universal Specialty Co. (Princeton, Indiana), recently 
purchased by the Miller Rubber Co., is being moved to Akron. 
The Universal Specialty Co. have been manufacturing atomizers 
and nebulizers. The Miller company expects to make this a 
separate department. 

. * * 

The United Rubber Co., located at Barberton, lately affiliated 
with the Portage Rubber Co., will soon build an addition to their 
Sarberton reclaiming plant. 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


BY A RESIDENT CORRESPONDENT. 
: | ‘HE usual satisfactory volume of business for this season, 
is reported by nearly all the rubber houses, and the 
prospect of the World’s Fair in 1915, promises a general re- 


vival of commercial activity and all-around prosperity. 
* * am 








The B. F. Goodrich Co.’s new store on Market street is 
practically complete and makes a fine appearance both as to 
beauty and convenience. R. J. McNeilly, formerly with the 
Revere Rubber Co., has accepted an engagement with the 
Goodrich company. 

The Goodrich retail store in Seattle is now doing business 
and is meeting with a fair measure of success in the auto- 
mobile trade. It is located at 700 East Pike street, and is 
well equipped to handle this line. The firm is equipping a 
handsome general store on King street, off Occidental ave- 
nue, in the busiest part of the city, which will be opened for 


business early in March. 


* * x 





The Western Belting and Hose Co. have taken the agency 
for the Mt. Vernon Belting Co., whose goods were formerly 
handled by the Pacific Coast Rubber Co. The business and 
stock of the latter corporation has been taken over by th: 
newly-organized Gorham-Revere Rubber Co., who are spenc- 
ing a large amount of money on their store on Fremont street, 
which is being enlarged and re-arranged to accommodate the 
stock of goods coming over from the Revere Rubber Co. and 
the Pacific Coast Rubber Co. 
’ + * 

The Gutta Percha and Rubber Mfg. Co. has moved into its 
new quarters at 34 Fremont street. 

The Phoenix Rubber Co. has sold the factory department 
on First street. 

R. H. Pease, president of the Goodyear Rubber Co., and his 
son, have returned from Portland, where they report every- 
thing in good shape; they will leave for the east about the 
middle of March. 

C. E. Matthewson, Pacific Coast manager of the Diamond 
Rubber Co., has returned from the convention of branch man- 
agers in the east. On his way home he stopped at Salt 
Lake City and established a new firm branch there. This 
Lake City and western Wyoming to the already extensive ter- 
ritory under his care. 


THE RUBBER TRADE AT TRENTON. 


BY A RESIDENT CORRESPONDENT. 
ILLIAM H. SERVIS, of the Hamilton Rubber Manufac- 
facturing Co., has returned from Florida where he and 
his family recently enjoyed a short sojourn, 

The Whitehead Brothers Rubber Co. have recently erected a 
modern and thoroughly fireproof warehouse. 

The Essex Rubber Co. have added a complete line of sheet 
packing to their regular specialties. 

The Combination Rubber Manufacturing Co. (Bloomfield, New 
Jersey) contemplate the manufacture of automobile tires, prep- 
arations for which have been progressing several months. 

Oliver Calahan, of this city, was fatally injured by a fall at 
the plant of Raymond Rubber Co. (Titusville, New Jersey) on 
February 20; Mr. Calahan, who has been connected with the Ray- 
mond Co. for eighteen years, sustained his injuries as a result 
of a 25-foot fall, causing a broken back, from which he died 
at St. Francis Hospital. He was well known in Trenton. 

Mr. John Broughton, of the United and Globe Rubber Manu- 
facturing Co., has returned from the middle West and reports 
materially improved conditions and a flattering outlook. 





SINGLE-GEARED REFINER. 





HE machine illustrated herewith, is a single-geared re- 
finer, or hard rubber dust grinder, of which William R. 
Thropp & Sons Co. (Trenton, New Jersey) are the builders. 
The machine, as will be seen, is of very heavy type and 
is equipped with chilled iron rolls, the roll neck boxes being 
brass lined where they take their heavy strain. The front 













































SrncLe GEARED REFINER. 
{Or dust grinder.] 


roll is 14 ins., the back roll 18 ins. in diameter, 20 ins. 
long on the face. Two ways of lubricating the journals are 
provided, one by grease pockets, cast on the inside, the 
other by means of grease cups on top of housings, with pipes 
leading into boxes. The small gears, on the end of rolls, are 
lubricated from cast iron pans, located beneath them, partly 
filled with grease. In revolving, the teeth of the large gear 
dip into this, which lubricates them. A steel guard over the 
top of these gears, prevents anything getting into them and 
confines the grease to the pan. The machine is equipped with 
the makers’ improved all-iron guides. Another feature of 
the machine is the improved stuffing boxes, of steam engine 
type, which are easily adjusted and afford ample room for 
packing. The steel mill pan, shown in the illustration, is 
another new feature. 
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NEW YORK RUBBER CO.—ANNUAL. 

T the annual stockholders’ meeting of the New York Rub- 
ber Co. (New York), held January 31, the following 
trustees were re-elected for the ensuing year: John P. 

tider, A. Montgomery, Jr., John Acken, Rufus A. Brown, Will- 
im H. Lee, Edward S. Woodward and Henry Montgomery. 
he trustees held a meeting on February 8, at which John P. 
ider, who had been for 48 years connected with the company, 
ndered his resignation as its president, on account of ill 
ealth. The resignation was accepted, with expressions of sin- 
re regret and the retiring president was elected chairman 
{ the board of trustees. The following are the officers elected 
r the current year: 


President and Treasurer—John Acken. 
Vice-President and Secretary—Henry Montgomery. 
Second Vice-President—Henry F. Hering. 


CHICAGO RUBBER CLOTHING CO.—ANNUAL. 
THE annual meeting of the stockholders of the Chicago Rub- 
r Clothing Co. (Racine, Wisconsin), was held at the com- 
iny’s office, on January 28. Reports showing a satisfactory 
usiness during 1910 and prospects of an increase during the 
irrent year, were presented and the board of directors of last 
ar re-elected. The board re-elected the officers, as follows: 


President—Charles H. Lee. 
Treasurer—E. V. Laughton. 
Secretary and General Manager—George G. Bryant. 


CENTRAL CITY RUBBER CO.—ANNUAL. 

THE annual meeting of stockholders of the Central City Rub- 
er Co. (Syracuse, New York), was held in that city on Janu- 
iry 28. A satisfactory account of the year’s business was pre- 
sented, enabling the company, although it was the first year of 
its business, to declare a dividend of 7 per cent. on the preferred 
shares. It was voted to increase the capital by the sale of 
$10,000 additional shares, to meet the demands entailed by the 
growth of the business. The directors elected for the ensuing 
vear were David A. Gould, John R. Graham, A. Park Sager, 
Daniel A. Pierce and Herbert F. Smith. The board elected 
officers as follows: 

President—David A. Gould. 

Vice-President—A. Park Sager. 

Secretary and Treasurer—John R. Graham. 

THE CANTON RUBBER CO. 

At the annual meeting of stockholders of the Canton Rubber 
Co. (Canton, Ohio) to be held March 3 a proposition to increase 
the company’s capital stock from $35,000 to $200,000 will be 
presented for ratification. The rapid expansion of the compariy’s 
business makes increased manufacturing accommodations im- 
perative and a site has been purchased on Marion street, on 
which a four-story brick and concrete building, 45 x 250 feet, 
will be erected, in which, with the best machinery, it will be 
possible to employ 200 hands in place of the present force of 38. 

rhe business was established in 1898 by R. D. Bradley, its 
present president, in partnership with Edwin Davis, now the 
company’s vice-president, and starting with a dwelling house, 
the present factory gradually developed. In 1901 the company 
was incorporated with a capital of $35,000 under its present title 
1s manufacturers of fine druggists sundries, specialties and pure 
Para seamless rubber goods. Since that period their business 

home and abroad has grown wonderfully, the increase for last 
ir over the preceding period having been upwards of 50 per 

t 

Work on the new factory, for which plans are now nearly 

mpleted, will be commenced in April so that the building will 

finished by October and available for the fall trade. It will 
e spur tracks to the Pennsylvania, Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
ls and every facility for handling a greatly increased business. 


News of the American Rubber Trade. 









THE YEAR’S BUSINESS OF THE MACKAY COMPANIES. 

The report of the year’s business of the Mackay Companies, 
for the twelve months ending February 1, presented at the an- 
nual meeting of the trustees, held on February 16, shows total 
receipts of $4,125,907, an increase of $317,128, as compared with 
the receipts for the preceding year. The dividends paid on the 
Mackay Companies, which consist of a majority stock interest 
in 102 prosperous land and marine telegraph and telephone cor- 
porations in the United States, Canada and Europe, including the 
entire stock of the Commercial Cable Co. and the Postal Tele- 
graph system, was $4,069,020, compared with a distribution of 
$3,758,667 in 1910. The operating expenses, etc., amounted to 
$37,194 for 1911, compared with $32,284 for 1910, the increase 
being due to higher prices paid for labor and to the construction 
of new land and cable lines. The trustees reported the sale, in 
February last, of the company’s entire holdings in the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., commonly known as the Bell 
Telephone Co. The expediency of the sale was dictated 
by changes in the relations between the company in question and 
the Western Union Telegraph Co., by which the advan- 
tages derived by the Mackay Co. from ownership of telephone 
phone stock, were neutralized. About $12,000,000 was realized 
from the sale, which was invested intact, at good interest, and is 
reserved as a contingency fund. In addition the company carried 
forward a balance of $19,093 to next year’s account. An interest- 
ing and gratifying feature of the year’s business was the increas- 
ing extent to which the company’s employés are investing their 
savings in its securities, their holdings now amounting to up- 
wards of two million dollars. 

AN ERROR OF OMISSION. 

In a notice of a banquet given to the employés of the Mulcon- 
roy Co., Inc. (Philadelphia), in the February number of THE 
InprA Rupper Wor Lp, we referred to the company as “dealers in 
rubber goods.” This was an error of omission which we desire 
to correct; the company are not only dealers in but manufac- 
turers of rubber goods on quite an extensive scale, their produc- 
tions including belting, packing, hose, mechanical rubber goods 
for all purposes, and the well-known “Seven League” rubber 
boots, their factory being located at No. 816 Appletree street, 
where they have a capacity for manufacturing 2,500 feet of hose 
and 100 pairs of boots daily. The “Seven League” rubber boot is 
a patented article, having rubber uppers on a leather sole, the 
feature of the patent being the inseparable and waterproof con- 
nection of the waterproof leather and rubber sole with the 
equally durable and waterproof rubber and canvas upper. 


BOSTON RUBBER HOSE AND RUBBER CO. DIVIDEND. 

Tue directors of the Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co. 
(Boston), have declared a quarterly dividend of two dollars 
and a half ($2.50) per share on the common stock, payable 
March 15, 1911, to stockholders of record, March 4, 1911. 


A MILLION DOLLAR RUBBER COMPANY IN MAINE. 

The certificate of organization of the Asia Rubber Co. of 
America, provides that the purpose of said company is to man- 
ufacture and trade in india-rubber, its ingredients and by- 
products, and such gums, minerals, etc, as may be needed for 
incorporation with it in its manufacture; the acquisition of such 
property, machinery, raw material, etc., as may be required in 
carrying on the business, and the purchase, leasing, holding, rent- 
ing, etc., of such processes, mechanical devices, patents, inven- 
tions, improvements, etc., as may be needed in connection there- 
with, and to issue, hold or sell stocks, bonds, or other obligations 
that may be needed in acquiring possession of any corporation 
engaged in similar businesses, either domestic or foreign, to 
carry on the business of transporting freight or passengers, on 
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any waters whereon its vessels may navigate, etc. The company 
is to have its headquarters at Augusta, Me., and the amount of 
the capital stock is stated at one million dollars ir 50,000 shares 
of twenty dollars per share. 

NEW INCORPORATIONS. 

AMERICAN Tire Co., December 19, 1910, under the laws of 
Missouri; capital $10,000. Incorporators: N. W. McLeod, 
W. E. Grayson, and M. A. Dees—all of St. Louis, Missouri. The 
company has been formed to manufacture and market an 
inner casing. 

[he Atlantic Punctureless Tire Co., January 18, 1911, under 
the laws of New Jersey; authorized capital $10,000. In- 
corporators: August Kleinatland, George Herrmann, Charles 
Stansbury, and Peter L. Alberse—all of Paterson, New Jersey. 

Boston Rubber Reclaiming Co., January 9, 1911, under the 
laws of Massachusetts; authorized capital $60,000. Incorpor- 
ators: Benjamin W. Chase, Somerville; Albion B. Clapp, 
Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, and S. M. Macdonald, Medford, 
Massachusetts. 

Independent Rubber Co., January 31, 1911, under the laws 
of Ohio; authorized capital $10,000. Incorporators: A. G. 
Rogers, A. J. Rowley, Grace A. Sirdefield, Loyd R. Read, 
and R. H. Nesbitt. Principal office of the company is located 
at Akron, Ohio. 

Miegel Rubber Manufacturing Co., February 6, 1911, under 
Connecticut authorized capital $25,000. Incor- 
porators: Charles William Miegel, William T. DeWaters, 
and Charles L. Thompson—all of Stamford, Connecticut. 

Peerless Tire and Manufacturing Co., January 9, 1911, under 
the laws of Illinois; capital $25,000. Incorporators: Frederick 
Dickinson, Irving J. Solomon, and Edwin D. Lawlor. Prin- 
cipal office of the company is located at No. 1610 Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

United States Tire Co., February 1, 1911, under the laws 
of New York; authorized capital $500,000. Incorporators: 
Elisha S. Williams, Larchmont, New York; Homer E. Sawyer, 
No. 56 West Thirty-third street, New York City; Joseph M. 
Gilbert, Mt. Vernon, New York. 

Boyd Rubber Co., January 13, 
Maine; capital $100,000. Directors: John H. Pierce, presi- 
dent; Frederick J. Laughlin, treasurer; Ernest M. White, 
Sidney St. F. Thaxter, and Frederick L. Jerris—all of Port- 
David W. Snow, of Portland, is clerk of the 


the laws of 


1911, under the laws of 


'and, Maine. 
company. 

Brazil Rubber, Timber and Land Co., December 24, 1910, 
under the laws of Delaware; authorized capital $4,000,000. 
Incorporators: George McEwen Malcolm, Charles Cable— 
both of No. 17 Cedar street, New York; Hayward Augustus 
Harvey, Orange, New Jersey, and James M. Satterfield, Dover, 
Delaware. 

Cataract Rubber Co., January 4, 1911, under the laws of 
New York; capital $500,000. Incorporators: Herbert J. 
Jaynes, Alden; Harold V. Cook, Hamburg; and J. Neil Ma- 
honey, Buffalo—all of New York. 

DOMINION RUBBER CO. 

Rureer Co., Limitep (St. Jerome, P. Q., 
yperating the old plant of the Bostoz Rubber 
This plant has been lying idle for five 
years and is now being used for the manufacture of tennis 
footwear. The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited 
(Montreal), is the selling agent for the Dominion company. 


THe DomINIoN 
Canada), is now 
Shoe Co. in that city. 


HENTSCHEL-KEMTER TIRE CO. 

AccorDinG to information sent to THe Inpra Rupper Wor.p 
by the Hentschel-Kemter Tire Co. (Union Hill, New Jersey), 
the incorporation of which, under the laws of New Jersey, was 
mentioned in our February 1 issue, the purposes of the corpo- 
ration are for “manufacturing and dealing in a new automobile 
tire, which is so constructed as to make it punctureproof. The 


tire cannot blow out, explode or flatten and will wear twice as 
long as an ordinary tire. The prices will be practically the same 
as the standard up-to-date tires of the present day. The shoe 
is specially constructed and the studs are made to give the longest 
possible wear. It is a cushion shoe and the metal studs are of 
an entirely new pattern from those now used.” It is claimed 
that this tire will do away with such accessories as inner tubes, 
valves, air pumps, tire sleeves, and so on. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER CO.’S ISSUES. 

TRANSACTIONS on the New York Stock Exchange for four 

weeks ending February 18: 
Common Stock, $25,000,000. 
[The treasury of a subsidiary company holds $1,334,000.] 
Last Dividend, April 30, 1900—~1%. 

Week January 28 Sales 6,100 shares High 39% 
Week February 4 Sales 11,070 shares High 42% 
Week February 11 Sales 4,700 shares High 41% 
Week February 18 Sales 17,600 shares High 44% 

For the year—High, 44%, Feb. 17; Low, 36, Jan. 6. 

Last year—High, 52%; Low, 27. 


Low 37% 
Low 39 

Low 40% 
Low 41% 


First Prererrep Stock, $39,824,400. 
Last Dividend, January 31, 1911~—2%. 
Week January 28 Sales 925 shares High 110% 
Week February 4 Sales 2,660 shares High 112 
Week February 11 Sales 900 shares High 111% 
Week February 18 Sales 1,535 shares High 113 
For the year—High, 113, Feb. 18; Low, 109%, Jan. 18. 
Last year—High, 116%; Low, 99. 
Seconp Prererrep Stock, $9,965,000. 
Last Dividend, January 31, 1911—1%%. 
Week January 28 Sales 300 shares High 73% 
Week February 4 Sales 1,820 shares High 75 
Week February 11 Sales 500 shares High 75 
Week February 18 Sales &35 shares High 76% 


For the year—High, 76%, Feb. 17; Low, 72%, Jan. 31. 
Last year—High, 84; Low, 59%. 
Six Per Cent. Trust Gotp Bonps, $19,000,000. 
Outstanding of the 1908 issue of $20,000,000. 
Week January 28 Sales 16 bonds High 103% 
Week February 4 Sales 40 bonds High 103% 
Week February 11 Sales 55 bonds High 104 
Week February 18 Sales 39 bonds High 103% 
7. 


For the year—High, 104, Feb. 11; Low, 103, Jan. 
Last year—High, 104%; Low, 101%. 


E. J. McCORMICK RUBBER CO. 

Tue ImMperIAL Ruprer Works (New York) announces under 
date of January 11, the change of its firm name to E. J. McCor- 
mick Rubber Co. The management of the concern, also the 
address, 26 West Broadway, New York, remain the same. The 
circular letter, through which the announcement of the change 
is made, is accompanied by a list of reduced prices which went 
into effect on February 1. , 

TRADE NEWS NOTES. 

Instead of putting anti-skids on both rear wheels as is the 
universal custom among automobilists, Michelin advises one 
on the rear wheel, and the other on the right forward wheel. 
As a rule Michelin knows. 

The New Jersey Car Spring and Rubber Co., of Jersey City, 
has changed the location of its New York offices from No. 
1841 Broadway to the Hudson Terminal Building, 30 Church 
street. The company has also opened a Boston office in 
charge of Mr. C. A. Clark. 

Mr. W. A. Williams, assistant general superintendent and 
chief chemist of The North British Rubber Co., Limited, of 
Edinburgh, was in the States during the past month on several 
matters of business. 

Converse Rupper SHoe Co. (Malden, Massachusetts) have 
taken the first steps toward the replacement of the building 
recently destroyed by fire that caused them a loss of $250,000. 
A gang of workmen are clearing away the debris preparatory 
to starting work on the new structure, which will be 60 x 120 ft., 
of brick and reinforced concrete, that will form an extension to 
the present building. 
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GROWTH OF THE RUBBER HEEL BUSINESS, 

Humpurey O’SuLLIVAN advises THE INpIA’ RupBeR Wor_p 
that he is not connected in any official way with The O’Sullivan 
Rubber Co., recently incorporated in Delaware, to take over the 
business in rubber heels which he built up under the same name 
at Lowell, Massachusetts. [See I. R. W., January 1, page 138.] 
Mr. O’Sullivan retains his connection as treasurer with The 
Merrimack Clothing Co., at Lowell. The Delaware company has 
a capitalization of $1,600,000, of which $600,000 is preferred and 
$1,000,000 common stock. The preferred is to pay 7 per cent. 
per annum, and is to be retired from the surplus earnings so that 
the common stock in time is expected to become very valuable. 

GUGGENHEIM’S (?) RUBBER TRUST. 

Ir is not easy to see the utility of such information as appears 
in this news item from the Lewiston (Maine) News, of January 
14. To everybody in the rubber trade it will appear a very sur- 
rising, original, and exclusive piece of news; as for people out- 
ide the trade, all rubber news seems to look alike to them. 

GUGGENHEIM WINS THE RUBBER. 

Guggenheim’s rubber trust, reinforced by the Aldrich schedules, 
has made $8,500,000 profit the last year, and has built a new plant in 
Aldrich’s city of Providence out of the odd change of $500,000, passing 
over to millionaire promoters a trifling balance of eight millions. 
Financing Aldrich’s enterprises is easy. Aldrich does not need Mor- 
gan’s help. Aldrich improvidently promotes industries in his own 
city, at the expense of the consumer. The rubber trust increased its 
business in 1910 over 1909 about 20 per cent! Meantime gum shoes 
cost more under the Aldrich tariff. 

If the News really wants to instruct the public, why doesn’t 
it print the name and location of any rubber company that 
makes profits of $8,500,000 in a year? Also, the connection of 
iny of the persons mentioffed in its article with the said rubber 
company. Furthermore, what does the tariff—or the musical 
glasses, or the Tower of Babel—have to do with the matter? 
Specific answers to these questions might afford Tue Inpra 
Rupser Wortp information of importance which is wholly 
unknown in the rubber trade. 

AN UP-TO-DATE RUBBER MILL, 

THE accompanying cut shows the new factory of Parker- 
Stearns & Co., located at Sheffield and Georgia avenues, Brook- 
lvn, New York. The building is a substantial six-story struc- 





PARKER-STEARNS & CO.’S NEW FACTORY. 


ture of fireproof construction, and fitted throughout with an 
automatic sprinkling system. The practical departments are 
equipped with up-to-date machinery and appliances best adapted 
to the successful production of a complete line of drug and sta- 
tioners’. sundries, surgical and hospital appliances, automobile 

essories and a variety of rubber specialties. A recent ad- 
junct of the shipping department is the addition of several mo- 
tor trucks. The company does a large domestic and foreign busi- 


ss 


T REALLY DOES NOT SEEM as if our rubber manufacturers were 
getting all the South American business they are entitled to. 
Take Brazil for instance. One-half of the crude rubber exported 
from Brazilian ports comes to the United States and it would 
appear logical and reciprocal that half of the imports of manu- 
factured rubber going into that country should be American 
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goods. But the fact is that less than one-seventh of the rubber 
goods imported into Brazil are American. Practically our only 
rubber exports to that country are druggists’ sundries. Ameri- 
can tires, hose and footwear are almost unknown in Brazil. To 
be sure their gross rubber imports are not large; in fact, not 
much over a half million a year; still of that amount we get only 
about $75,000. We certainly ought to do much better than this. 


BUSINESS FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


AN indication of interest in relation to business conditions in 
the United States is derived from the yearly statistics of business 
failures compiled by the New York journal, Bradstreet’s. Fewer 
failures than in 1609 or 1908, but more than in 1907 or 1906, with 
larger liabilities than in 1909, but smaller than in 1908 or 1907, 
were the features of the 1910 report to Bradstreet’s. More fail- 
ures occurred in the northwest, while the south showed the 
largest decrease. More than one-sixth of all liabilities were due 
to banking suspensions. A considerable part of the increase in 
banking liabilities over 1909 is explained by the final shutting 
down of banks which suspended in 1907, but resumed later. 
Owing to the larger number of those in business and the lessened 
number of failures, the commercial death rate was lower in 1910 
than in all but two of the past 29 years. 

Bank clearings for 1910 aggregated $161,786,328,803, a loss of 
1.5 per cent. from 1909, when the figures were of record volume. 
Declining tendencies in the final six months of the year offset 
gains made theretofore. 


TRADE NEWS NOTES. 

William H. Scheel (No. 159 Maiden lane, New York), is 
sending out circulars descriptive of the merits of his imported 
English terra alba, German black fillers, French oxide of 
zinc, and Indian red and Italian talc. He stands ready to 
fill all orders for this class of goods with the best possible 
materials. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co. (Akron), is now sending out its 
annual souvenir picture, a portrait by Carroll Beckwith. The 
Goodrich girl of this year is named Beatrix, and the picture is 
that of a very handsome woman, and is accompanied by a per- 
sonal letter signed with that name. This is the twenty-third 
annual souvenir issued by the company, the first having appeared 
in 1889. 

The Amsterdam Rubber Co. (New York), whose head- 
quarters have been at No. 107 Duane street for the last four 
years, expects to remove on May 1 to a larger store at No. 
142 Duane street. 

The jobbers handling the brands of rubber footwear sold 
by the United States Rubber Co., are receiving framed pic- 
tures of the various mills where their respective brands 
are made. These pictures are about 20 x 34 ins., and give 
very faithful representations of the different mills. They are 
printed on tinted paper, and framed in Flemish oak, and 
the result is not only a good picture of the mills repre- 
sented, but something that is distinctly ornamental tc any 
wall. 

While the export business in rubber footwear from this 
country has never assumed the proportions that it might 
properly have been expected to reach, still it evidently covers 
a very considerable territory, as will be seen from the fact 
that the Candee Rubber Co. alone sends out advertising in 
seven different languages, viz.: French, German, Armenian, 
Turkish, Greek, Arabic and Hebrew. 

The net value of the rubber footwear produced in this 
country last year is placed by those familiar with the sub- 
ject at $45,000,000. The total value of the rubber footwear 
in 1860 was $795,000. The industry was then eighteen years 
old and it had not yet reached the million mark, while in 
the last fifty years it has increased at an average of nearly 
a million a year. 
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AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS AND THE RUBBER 
EXHIBITION. 





T present, quality rather than quantity should be the 
watchword in international exhibitions, if visitors are 
to find them informing. This applies to rubber exhibitions 
just as emphatically as to exhibits of any other name or 
nature. It would be very easy to fill the whole of a great 
exhibition hall with miles of rubber belting, tons of tires, 
and carloads of shoes, but to what end? The present status 
of the American industry could be far better illustrated by 
an intelligent grouping of well-chosen samples. Such a com- 
posite exhibit, reflecting the state of the art, were it complete 
would be a wonderful advertisement for American manu- 
facturers. 

There is no likelihood.that such an exhibit will be made. 
There will be, however, certain rubber manufacturers from 
the Americas, who will show a varied line of goods typically 
American. The basic reason that more will not be present 
as exhibitors, is because most are still satisfied to supply 
only the home market and do not seek export trade. Gen- 
eral attention, however, is being directed more and more 
toward the great markets of the world, and within a decade, 





INCE our last report there has been a considerable advance 
S in prices, which have steadily risen during the past month. 
Practically all grades have been affected, and are in buoy- 

ant tendency. At the close of the month, Upriver fine new was 
quoted $1.64@$1.65, as against $1.24@$1.25 at its opening. The 
quotation on Plantation smoked sheet on February 28, was $1.83 
@$1.84, an advance from the February first figure of $1.40@$1.41. 
This increase is ascribed to manipulation rather than to radically 
heavier demand, though there is no doubt of a slightly increased 
call, usually incidental to a rising market. As a matter of fact, 
the indisposition of operators to enter the market for other 
than “immediate necessity’ reasons, during the past several 
months has naturally exerted a more or less depressing effect 
on prices, and the present advance consequently affords a pro- 
The current trend is higher, and it is not 


the 


nounced contrast. 


improbable that prices will advance within immediate 


future 


New YorK QUOTATIONS. 


FoLLowINnc are the quotations at New York for Para grades, 
one year ago, one month ago, and February 28—the current date: 


PARA. Mar.1,’10. Feb.1,’11. Feb. 28. 
Islands, fine, new............ 199@200 112@113 152@153 
Ne eer 201@202 none here none here 
Upriver, fine, new............ 212@213 124@125 164@165 
Upriver, fine, old............ 214@215 128@129 166@167 
Islands, coarse, new.......... 89@ 90 65@ 66 89@ 90 
Islands, coarse, new......... 128@129 96@ 97 117@118 
Islands, coarse, old ..........mone here mone here none here 
Upriver, coarse, new.......... 128@129 96@ 97 117@118 
Upriver, coarse, old........... 129@130 100@101 119@120 
ER es 97@ 98 69@ 79 93@ 94 
Caucho (Peruvian), ball...... 130@131 94@ 95 117@118 
Caucho (Peruvian), sheet .... 101@102 none here none here 

PLANTATION Para. 

Fine smoked sheet........... 230@231 140@141 183@184 
Fine pale crepe .............. —@ 124@125 168@170 
Fine sheets and biscuits...... —@— 118@119 158@159 








Review of the Crude Rubber Market. 











such a rubber exhibition as that which begins in London in June 
of this year, will of necessity contain scores instead of half a 
dozen of notable American exhibits. 





TENTH EXHIBITION OF AUTOMOBILES, ETC. 





UDGING from the voluminous and profusely illustrated cata- 
logue, published under the auspices of the Chambre Syndi 
cale de L’Automobile et du Cycle de Belgique, the Tenth Exhi- 
bition of the Automobile of the Bicycle of Sports and Aero- 
nautics, held at the Palais due Cinquantenaire, Brussels, fro: 
January 14 to 25, was a pretentious and well patronized affair 
The catalogue is embellished with portraits of the King of the Be 
gians, the mayor of the city of Brussels, under’ whose joint patror 
age the exposition was held, as well as with portraits of me 
prominent in the automobile and bicycle trades, and in the field « 
aviation in Belgium, and also contains lists of the members o/ 
the Chambre Syndicale, of the exhibitors and the articles ex 
hibited, the latter part of the programme being notably wel! 
arranged and showing an exceedingly interesting and compre 
hensive line of exhibits in the shape of cars, bicycles and acces- 
sories of every description. 






CENTRALS. 
Esmeralda, sausage .......... 117@118 9@ 91 107@10s 
COE, GHEE bc actessecenes none here none here none hers 
PERONR, GUINEE cccsvececans 116@117 88@ 89 105@106 
IID: <b coe Keone dies raed ap Rae none here none here’ none hers 
ee re 115@116 86@ 8&7 104@105 
ge eee none here 50@ 51 65@ 66 
Mangabeira, sheet ........... 85@ 86 68@ 70 72@ 73 
NE hai at hein 9: sab nce te 75@ 76 60@ 61 75@ 7 
MEE oc cncnes kGeeeaine —a— 82@ 8&4 95@ % 
ee —@— 58@ 67 72@ 73 
AFRICAN. 

Lopori, ball, prime........... 152@153 109@110 132@133 
Lopori, strip, prime.......... none here none here none here 
LS EC Te none here 105@106 125@126 
Upper Congo, ball, red....... 133@134 109@110 132@133 
0 OE SE eee aa none here none here none her 
Sierra Leone, Ist quality...... 135@136 105@106 135@136 
ee es ae 136@137 106@107 135@136 
SOUGRD MONS. oc. .ciicesccs none here 94@ 95 none he: 

eT ae 62@ 63 88@ 0) 
RE A FEES EE @ 75@ 76 80@ &! 
Madagascar, pinky ........... 110@112 none here 105@10 
PE TH enckccesccuceius 3@ 31 40@ D 44 


East INnpIAN, 

ASEM coccsccccccccsvcsocees 100@101 9@ 91 105@1I 
SNE wie tendecsiesdotasicn 64@ 7 6@6% 74%4@7! 
SE Sicko Gitduddadaaatan none here none here _ none her 

Late Para cables quote: 

Per Kilo. Per Kil 

Oy ee 79000  Upriver, fine .......... 9$000 
Islands, coarse ......... Upriver, coarse ........ 7S) 

mint: ileaiaa dailies eae 16 1-16 
Upriver, Ee ae Metre 9$200 Exchange ............. 16 1-1 
Upriver, coarse ........ 4$900 
African Rubbers. 

New York Stocks (In Tons). 

i a ee 228 August i, 1910 .......... 250 
it BRR 134 September 1 ............. 300 
SLD Wetnesunpoauveses ia See 75 
gg ee et ee ee eS Pere ee 109 
OS re eee ee LE eee ee 140 
SRE oe ae a SS) 115 
SE ci vicackassevetuart  _  . & eet 115 
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Statistics of Para Rubber (Excluding Caucho). 


New York. 


Fine and Total Total Total 

Medium Coarse. 1911. 1910. 1909. 

Stocks, January 1....... tons 181 se= 211. a 2 

Arrivals, January........... 888 464 = 1,352 2,040 1,778 

ee 1069 494 = 1,563 2,247 2,022 

Deliveries, January ........ 866 455 = 1,321 2,015 1,787 

Stocks, January 31........ 203 3= 22 22 233 
ParRA. ENGLAND. 


1911. 1910. 1909. 1911. 1910. 1909. 
Stocks, January 1, tons 675 150 695 1,490 385 775 
Arrivals, January ..... 3,620 4,500 4,335 1,038 810 1,190 


Aggregating ....... 4,295 4,650 5,030 2,528 1,195 1,965 
Deliveries, January ... 2,530 3,480 3,955 1,303 850 1,785 


Stocks, January 31.. 1,765 1,170 1,075 1,225 345 189 


1911. 1910. 1909. 
Worlds visible supply, January 31..... tons 4,582 4,083 3,540 
Para receipts, July 1 to January 31........ 17,020 19,470 18,410 
Para receipts of caucho, same dates ..... 2,950 2,920 2,840 
Afloat from Para to United States, Jan. 31. 465 1,160 890 
Afloat from Para to Europe, January 31.... 885 1,170 1,080 


New York. 

In regard to the financial situation, Albert B. Beers (broker 
in crude rubber and commercial paper, No. 68 William 
street, New York), advises as follows: “During February 
the demand for commercial paper has been very good, both 
from city banks and out of town, at easy rates, the best 
rubber names ruling at 4144@434 per cent. and those not so 
well known at 5@5% per cent.” 


New York Prices ror JANUARY (NEW RUBBER). 





1911. 1910. 1909. 
Uneteer, Gee ceccceccccscssccce $1.15 @1.30 $1.78 @1.87 $1.20@1.22 
Upriver, coarse ........... <a 90@ .98 1.11@1.15 -90@ .92 
Coma, GRO ccccccccccsces +s 1.00@1.15 1.67 @1.81 1.13@1.16 
FalamGR, CORTBE cccccccccccccces 62@ .69 71@ .75 -55@ .59 
COMET siecddccweccseecscusasess -64@ .73 79@ .85 -62@ .64 


British Crude Rubber Imports. 


OFFICIAL statistics for ten calendar years, stated in pounds: 


Year. Imports. Exports. Net Imports. 
re ne 52,245,088 32,904,704 19,340,384 
_. Ses 46,970,000 32,676,112 14,293,888 
RRR Rey 54,443,760 37,658,768 16,784,992 








Sas bananas 1 

Bl Séedsaeanconewae 67 992,624 988,336 31,004,288 
EEE 74,736,928 39,090,912 35,646,016 
PRO a R 64,407,392 40,153,792 24,253,600 
eR et 78,406,944 44,567,488 33,839,456 
SOE icincnGvdene nee @s 98,220,416 52,401,664 45,818,752 
GUTTA-PERCHA. 
Year. Imports. Exports. Net Imports. 
(ere 9,905,056 1,224,832 8,680,224 
., Rene 9,395,568 1,190,784 8,204,784 
MN cuvadananexeueaea 5,198,032 741,664 4,456,368 
.. ee 056,256 890,624 2,165,632 
SE ancunionpexatetaes 088, 1,020,880 4,067,728 
rrr 5,966,352 973,952 4,992,400 
, eee ee 516,048 1,268,624 5,247,424 
. eae 3,575,936 521,920 3,054,016 
Meee i invicdenoetoncets ,064,864 680,736 4,384,128 
Se itkonkeavwerendane 10,870,048 762,608 10,107,440 
Liverpool. 


WituiaM Wricut & Co., report [February 1]: 

Fine Paré.—The market has been active, mainly owing to speculative 
manipulation, with considerable fluctuation in price. During the early 
vart of the month prices declined 7d. per pound, but this has since been 
tully recovered and values at the close are about the same as last month. 
The late advance is mainly due to the combination of Brazilian receivers. 
low long they will be able to force up prices time will tell, but for the 
present the tendency is towards a further enhancement of values. Para 

ceipts are small and the crop at present is 2,290 tons less than last 
eason. There is talk of a permanent shortage this season; time will prove 
trie is a Closing values: Upriver 5s. 7d. [ = $1.36]; Islands 
- (=eQa. 2a. 


Rotterdam Rubber Statistics. 


InpDIA-RUBBER. 


1908. 1909. 1910. 




















Soothe, Jasmtiary b....6s000008 kilos 86,800 55,000 40,000 
Arrivals during year............. 1,273,400 1,146,470 1,138,450 
ine Kiss Kane tein 1,360,200 1,201,470 1,178,450 
Deliveries during year............ 1,305,200 1,161,470 1,026,850 
Stocks, December 31......... 55,000 40,000 151,600 
BaALATA (SURINAM SHEET). 
ee”. = eee kilos nil 18,000 nil 
Arrivals during year............+. 330,000 540,000 543,000 
SN SS aiinen eedniews 330,000 558,000 543,000 
Deliveries during year............ 312,000 558,000 543,000. 
Stocks, December 31......... 18,000 nil nil 
GutTTA-PERCHA, 
Stocks, Janmaty 1... .. 000000: kilos 121,300 110,500 100,500 
Arrivals during year.............- 37,800 26,000 14,400 
SE oo cainincdonss eens 159,100 136,500 114,900 
Deliveries during year............ 48,600 36,000 112,400 
Stocks, December 31.......... 110,500 100,500 2,500 
Amsterdam, 


F, Joosten reports [February 3]: 

The lots offered today in tendersale met with fair competition and of 
the total quantity of about 19,500 kilos about 16,100 kilos were sold at 
about valuations for the better and somewhat below valuations for the 
lower grades. Demand continued after the sale for most of the unsold 
lots but owners refused to make the moderate concessions proposed. 





r 


IMPORTS FROM PARA AT NEW YORK. 






The Figures Indicate Weight in Pounds. 
January 23.—By the steamer Acre, from Para: 





Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Total. 

New York Commercial Co.. 44,000 5,000 24,800 4,400= 78,200 
A. T. Morse & Co......... 26,800 4,900 38,300 1,300= 71,300. 
Poel & Arnold ......eee00s 1,800 700 37,000 9,200= 48,700 
Hagemeyer & Brunn....... 28,000 jeesas 10,800 ccccecS® 36,800 
H. A. Astlett..cccccecsccce 6,800 1,100 5,900 -= 13,800- 
Total ccccccvcccvscsecsece 107,400 11,700 116,800 14,900=250,800 


January 24.—By the steamer Cearense, from Manaos and 
Para: 


Poel & Arnold ........-.-- 210,600 76,400 60,600 14,900= 362,500 
A. T. Morse & Co......... 206,100 25,600 57,700 900= 290,300. 
New York Commercial Co.. 30,900 +17,600 37,200 19,500=105,200 


20,100 cocccoas 35,600 


Henderson & Korn......... 1,600 





















ecccceccccccccccces 461,500 121,200 175,600 35,300=793,600 
January 25.—By the steamer Gregory, from Iquitos: ° 
G. Amsinck & Cc.......00. 72,100 6,400 18,100 22,500=119,100- 
Thomsen & CO.....eeee eens 28,500 2,900 9,600 9,800= 50,800 
H. A. Astlett....cccccccece 28,900 5,000 13,000 4,900= 51,800 
W. R. Grace & Co.....0..- 7,600 sedan 3,300 1,200= 12,100 
P. C. Kuyper & Co.......- fae amigos ccccoese 649,000 
Total cccccccccccccceces 144,300 14,300 44,000 38,400= 241,000 


Fesruary 3.—By the steamer Christopher, from Manaos and 
Para: 








Poel & Arnold............. 191,200 63,300 158,400 22,200=435,100 
New York Commercial Co. .115,400 18,800 71,400 14,000=219,600 
A. T. Morse & Co......... 34,700 7,700 88,000 9,400=139,800 
Henderson & Korn........ 10,000 960806 36,800 23,400= 70,200 
FO cwccccewesessoceece 351,300 89,800 354,600 69,000=864,700 
Fesruary 11.—By the steamer Goyaza, from Para: 
Henderson & Korn......... 22,500 2,000 40,100 3,100= 67,700 
A. T. Morse & Co. .ccccece 50,300 cooece 4,000 cocccom® 56,000 
Hagemeyer & Brunn....... ee eee 17,200 ccsce ess 56,668 
Teta cecccvcsccescccsess 94,200 2,000 61,300 3,100= 160,600 


Fesruary 16.—By the steamer Polycarp, from Manaos and 
Para: 





Poel & Arnold ............ 131,500 44,400 98,300 139,100=413,300 
A. T.. Moree & Co. .ccccees 74,200 11,000 113,100 106,800=— 305,100 
New York Commercial Co.. 18,300 11,400 26,000 115,200=170,900 
Henderson & Korn......... 26,500 7,800 28,100 3,700= 66,100 
G. Amsinck & Co......+.+- 2,100 1,300 on6eee oudoo ull 

Tetel ccces err rere TT 252,600 75,900 265,500  364,800—958,800 
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RUBBER FLUX 


No. 17. Particularly adapted to softening No. 48. For fluxing pigments in compound- 
material for tubing machine. Almost univer- | ing. A valuable adjunct to the manufacture of 
sally used for waterproofing wire. moulded goods as it DOES NOT BLOW UNDER CURE. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


ELECTRIC INSULATION LABORATORY 


. y, 





















THEODORE HOFELLER & CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





LARGEST DEALERS 


OLD RUBBER 


IN THE WORLD 

















INSULATED WIRE 


MANUFACTURERS 


Dielectric and pressure tests are increased by replacing all so-called substitutes with our Mineral Rubber. 

Our product enables you to increase the speed of wire thru the insulating head of the tubing machine 
without breaking or ruffling the surface of the rubber. It will also retard oxidization to a wonderful 
extent. 

We are now supplying 60% of the insulated wire factories making rubber covered wire, but we would 
like to have the other 40% investigate and get acquainted with the special qualities our Hydro-Carbon 
has for their particular requirements. 

Will you try out a free working sample? If so, won’t you please drop us a line simply saying, “Wiil 
investigate your Mineral Rubber if you will send us a free sample”? 








AMERICAN WAX COMPANY, BSoston, Mass., U.S.A. 











Boston New York 


BOSTON YARN CO. 


86 Worth Street, New York 


MOTOR TIRE FABRICS 


“Lowell Weaving Co.” “Passaic Cotton Mills” 


Auto Top Ducks 
Specialties in Weaving 








Yarns for every purpose Mechanical Ducks 
Sheetings Osnaburgs 
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SrRAMNOs 


BORNEO S 


Sole agent for U. S. and Canada of the well known brands 


FFF, FF, GS and SM. 












Headquarters for 


Surinam and Demerara Sheet Balata 
Venezuelan Block Balata 


Ceylon Plantation Rubber 


NEW YORK 











97 WATER STREET » 
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Fes. 10.—By the Canadian=Liverpool: 


Rubber 
Fes. 11. 
James T. 
Henry A. 
C. P. dos 
Fes. 14. 


Poel & Arnold 
James T. 
Robert Badenhop 

Fes. 17.—By the President Lincoln=Hamburg: 


A. T. Morse & Co 
George A. 


Wallace 


Livesey & ( 
Robert Badenhop 
Fes. 17. 
Poel & Arnold 
Henry A. 


Jan. 23. 


William 


Jan. 23.—My the Minnetonka=London: 
New York Commercial C 
Poel & Arnold 
\. T. Morse & Co 


Robinson 


Jan. 25. 
A. T. Morse & Co 


Jan. 25. 


Poel & 


New York Commercial 


William 


Jan. 26. 


Ed. Maurer 


Wallace 


Mayalsian 


Wallace 


Ed. Maurer 


Haebler 


Jan. 30.— 
New York Commercial Co 
T. Morse & Co... 


rhomsen 


Fes. 2.—By the Mesaba 
\. T. Morse 


Raw Products 


Fes. 3 
A. T. Morse 
Fes. 3. 
Poel & 


New York Commercial C 
\. T. Morse & C 


Robinson 
Fes. 3. 
William 


Henderson 


EXPORTERS. 
Gruner & Co.—Para 
Dusendschén, Zarges & Co.— 





d. H. Alden, 
Pinto 
wordon & Co., 
Marques, 
Suarez Hermanos 
Manaos 
O. Ahlers & Co., 


hiers & 


e Alves Braga Rubber 
Trading Co., Ltd 
Lagotelierie & Co., 
Pires Teixeira & Co., 
S. A. Armazens Andresen, 


te & Co., 
Kingdom & 


lherme Aug. de Miranda Filho, 


ita . . . 
ga Sobrinho & 





Fes. 9.—By the Adriatic—London: Fes. 6.—By the Minnetonka=London: 


Poel & Arnold 


-By the Campania=Liverpool: 


UGE ae ED exec thks onwuecs *34,000 Mi We 7 
, aw, *13°500 NOE ES ere re 7,000 
Dene te ad bane 0a se *6,500 Fes. 14.—By Sar —Tri : 
New York Commercial Co...... *5,500 59,500 - ay Se SormtnaeTrielied: 
ie, meena @.Ge. .csvocecesvcce 11,500 
By the Kroonland=Antwerp: Middleton & Co.............. 5,500 
Ss Go) eae eres: *55.000 Bartling & Ve Leon.......... : 2,000 19,000 


Santos sy the Indrapura=Singapore 


3y the Mauretania—Liverpool: 


[*Denotes plantation rubber.] 


By the Campania= Liverpool: 
BNR cn ise cocesendsoccons 


SRG SRE Riis ie 20,000 : : Pounse. 
Gata We... oi ca cies 5.500 25.500 Jan. 26.-By the Hudson=Singapore: 
L. Littlejohn & Co............. 25,000 
; By the Adriatic= London Ed. Maure: Sige ocre tenet’ 33.500 
York Commercial Co............. *22,000 | Wallace L. Gough Co...... st 22,500 81,000 
-By the Trautenfels=Colombo: Fes. 4.—-By the Pennsylvania= Hamburg: 
York Commercial Co...... *35,000 Robert Solt: . 5 
“ap oa odelmetapeaits +30'000 a | Ds ner re 15,000 
KO. ee eee ee eee e eens *20,000 *85,000 Fes. 8.—By the Jndrapura=Singapore: 
14.—By the Minneapolis=London: L. Littlejohn & Co............ 45,000 
, a. , - Reeeeeer EB Cee ccsccccasvesccce SER 75608 
York Commercial Co...... *25,000 
& Arnold........-.++... - *20,000 *45,000 Fes. 14.—By the Bisley=Singapore: 
By the Bisley=Singapore: eames | Ce. sc eccveeveiseesenensvee 45,000 
ge See ee *9,000 . . 
— Fes. 15.—By the Aragonia=Singapore: 
By the Gothiand=Antwerp: gO ere 25,000 
OSE. Se ie “16,009 | L. Littlejohn & Co.........eees 45,000 70,000 


By the St. Louis=London: 


Vaderland= Antwerp: 


Oceanic—London: 


y the Hudson=Singapore: 


ey Oe ae eee *15,000 Rebest Balsa B Geico ccccsswvessscdess 15,009 
York Commercial Co...... *2,000 *17,000 
By the Aragonia=Singapore: CUSTOM HOUSE STATISTICS. 
See a he Pee ae *11.500 Port or New York—JANUARY. 
Malaysian Rubber Co........... 8,000 Imports Pounds. Value. 
Gough Co.......... 2900 eee er 5,744,852 $5,281,502 
+ A i esgaelae eotchap a gee NN. Mai cvguntuseccnnbens 122,199 87,607 
< _, “Cereal tepaeianets 11'000 48.500 Gutta-percha .........++00. _ 84,086 16,187 
Pens seoeteeee sedis ’ Sox Gutta-jelutong (Pontianak).. 5,458,187 247,061 
—— re Fr ee 1,288,300 637,820 
GuTTA-JELUTONG. 
PouNpDs. ae eee 
Sy the Hudson=Singapore: Ge. 4.544 Ss esadannadian 12,697,624 $6,270,177 
Littlejohn & Co............ 500,000 Lxports 

| ph ROR 275,000 POU siccccncessvee 194,799 $147,002 
Gough Co......... 250,000 DOD: cv inwinn + 2.s00end 6.n0cws 45,173 38,513 
Alden & Co........ 125,000 Gutta-percha ......6-.e006. eeeeees eeceese 
DE iadad oeewens . 100,000 Guayule .......-seeeeccen, 26,972 11,274 
ere . 100,000 1,350,000 | Keciaimed rubber ..... see 41,610 5,138 
Fes, 8.—My the Indrapura=Singapore: Rubber scrap, imported..... 964,620 $79,669 
ee SS eer ere 135,000 | Rubber scrap, exported..... 269,427 28,019 


“I 


ty the Bisley=-Singapore: 


a. wr, Re Gis cvcesveccvses areas BOSTON ARRIVALS. 


j0ug Docctecesse Qaueen ,006 , , 
cone Ms 56,008 441,000 Jan. 4.—DBy the Winifreda=Liverpool: 
15.—By the Aragonia=Singapore: Poel & Arnold (Africans)....... 11,200 
ees 150,000 George A. Alden & Co. (Africans) 3,500 14,700 
BD Giiinscasccwssocves 125,000 
9 eS 175,000 450,000 Jan. 12.—-By the /vernia=Liverpool: 





Batata George A. Alden & Co. (Africans)...... 11,500 
py Pounps. ‘ . 
By the Suriname=Trinidad: Jan. 30.—By the /drapura=Singapore: 
go Seer ree State Rubber Co. (East Indian). 37,000 
ee 2,500 State Rubber Co. (Jelutong).... 800,000 
o40«0 ipacteunewens 2,000 10,000] Wallace L. Gough Co.......... 125,000 962,000 


PARA EXPORTS OF INDIA-RUBBER FOR 1910 (IN KILOGRAMS). 


1,406,530 733,811 5,366,611 3,463,293 359,391 945,308 1,984,342 6,752,334 12,118,945 





518,329 240,617 1,942,839 1,844,560 217,350 331,987 692,859 3,086,756 5,029,595 


Incorp., Para-Mana 


576,634 395,029 2,454,075 1,088,558 285,001 504,244 435,730 2,313,533 4,767,608 
231 23,793 2,029,342 992,622 87,247 224,533 295,621 1,600,023 3,629.365 
6,632 40,77 1,717,509 582,140 123,986 158,718 556,158 1,421,002 3,138,511 
2,229 3,063 535,532 616,569 100,387 282,673 236,473 »236,102 1,771,634 
evcesee o see 809,416 18,304 103,437 304,338 1,235,495 1,235,495 

127,470 230,329 355,007 5,281 67,921 90,200 518,409 748,738 

eee sopease 408,208 60,129 33,910 583,824 583,824 

,626 2,802 192,289 67,017 24,569 ’ 25,503 145,662 337,951 
2,500 oseceee 135,880 58,650 6 ocesee 57,750 eeccess 116,400 252,280 
cecce occecse eececes 67,448 23,083 31,039 103,299 224,869 224,869 
3,586 667 30,754 81,080 9,708 21,054 27,373 139,215 169,969 
11,518 2,374 25,463 44,614 8,930 45,686 7,059 106,289 131,752 
- ececece eccesce 61,565 11,276 6,740 2,122 81,703 81,703 
,154 22,693 28,981 14,914 5,497 4,684 14,824 39,919 68,900 
,260 1,230 2,499 1,368 540 3,025 60,015 64,949 67,439 
3,436 33,476 8,695 1,814 10,714 socoses 21,223 54,699 

eee 15,563 2,663 7,250 2,980 28,456 28,456 

0 2,523 142,423 328,289 190,060 137,039 280,662 846,050 988,473 

64 17,683 49,527 8,751 35,066 3,929 97,273 114,956 

58,313 174,814 714,199 52,785 293,413 1,259,445 2,319,842 2,494,656 


2,311 4,489,108 






Fes. 8.—By the Guiana=Demerara: 













GUTTA-PERCHA. 



























Fes. 17.—By the President Lincoin=Hamburg: 



































































































EUROPE. 
TOTAL. Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. TOTAL. TOTAL. 





Caucho. 





















































658,661 15,060,490 11,673,302 1,506,752 3,382,432 6,416,842 22,979,328 38,039,818 
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December and six months of the crop season, for 


& Co.): 


Juty-Decemper. 


DuRING 


three years (courtesy of Messrs. Scholz 


DecEMBER 


From ; ‘ 1908 1910 1909 
Rio Purwts-Acre 4,054 3.898 
Rio Madeira 1,641 2,017 
Rio Jurta 
Rio Javary-Iquit 
Rio Solimées 
Rio Negr« 


Total 
Caucho 


Total 86 3 3,7 10,626 


For Shipment from 


Man4aos 2,038 3,264 
SUPE ocsves 2 343 
2,381 


Total 12,037 


Antwerp. 
RuBBer STATISTICS FOR JANUARY. 


DETAILS. 1911. 1910. 1909, 1908. 
Stocks, January 1..&tlos 588,21 541,512 595,735 1,006,894 
Arrivals in January.... 549,95 261,867 283,955 547,968 

Congo sorts 403,42 202,547 186,189 504,451 
Other sorts 146,53 59,320 97,766 43,517 
879,690 1,554,862 
294,853 


138,168 803,379 


Aggregating 
492,749 321,217 


Sales in January.... 
645,419 482,162 1,260, 009 
549,956 261,867 
403,421 
146,535 


Stocks, January 31l.... 
$47, 968 
504,451 
43,517 


Arrivals since Jan. 
Congo sorts 


Other sorts 97,766 


Jan. 1..... 492,749 281,913 294,853 


Rupser ARRIVALS FroM THE CONGO. 
Albertville: 


Bunge & Co... (Société Générale Africaine) kilos 104,000 

Do se (Chemins de fer Grands Lacs) 

Do >. du Kasai) 

Do ee (Belkika) 

Do E 3 » i 
L. & W. Van de 
Charles Dethier 


Plantation Rubber from the Far East. 
. RUBBER. 


Compiled by the Ceylon 


1910. 
{ 1,610,395 
7,476 
1,572,119 
76,827 
16,956 


Sales since 


JANuArRY 27.—By the steamer 


.(American Congo Co.) 2.450 194,650 


Exports oF CEYLON GROWN 


to December 31, 1909 and 1910. 
Chamber of Commerce.] 


1909. 
pounds | 479 912 
o Canada . shecae ik ae i 
oO rem 
o Belgium 
o Germany 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
To Australia 
T 
r 
I 
r 
T 


) - nited States 


830,339 
35,908 


Britain 


o Japan 
o Italy 

o France 
o Austria 
o China 


Total Pas ae 1,372,416 3,298,652 
[Same period 1908. $31 905 pounds: 6 same 1907—530,908. ] 


Tota Exports From MALayaA. 


{From January 1 to dates named. Reported by Barlow & Co., Singapore. 
These figures include the production of the Federated Malay 
States, but not of Ceylon.] 
1908. 1909. 
Singapore (to Dec. 31)...pounds 2,060,238 2,412,617 
Penang (to Dec. 31)............ 1,468,584 2,088,133 
Port Swettenham (to Dec. 26).. ae 


3,528,822 


1910. 
3,764,877 
2,454,907 
8,349,523 


From— 


otal 7,461,070 14,569,307 


Para. 
R. O 


It seems certain that the Brazilian government is attempting a valoriza- 
tion scheme for rubber, on lines similar to those adopted tor coffee. Con- 
siderable initial purchases have been made at prices well above the Liverpool 
parity, but details of the scheme have not yet been made public. As there 
is every appearance of a short crop on the Amazon, there is undoubtedly 
some prospect of better prices. 


\ncers & Co. report [February 1]: 


Rubber Scrap Shien, 


Late New York 
carload lots, per pound 


consumers for 
as follows: 
March 1. 
94@ 9% 


quotations—prices paid by 
are practically unchanged, 
February 1. 
94@ 9% 
8344@ 87% 
4V4@ 4% 
84a 834 


domestic. . 
toreign. . 


Old rubber boots and shoes 
Old rubber boots and shoes- 
Pneumatic bicycle tires 
Automobile tires 

Solid rubber wagon and carriage tires.. 8“%4.@ 9 
White trimmed rubber. ...............11 @I} 
Heavy black rubber. ia 5 @ 5% 
Air brake hose aie 4Yja 
Garden hose .. 2 @ 
Fire and large .. 24@ 
Matting its id Wiel ies abies ok 








